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An Important Historical Work 


POSTER ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Vol. 1 of which is now ready (cloth, $4.50 net; sheep, $5.00 net), 
ought to be in every college, public, and school library. The work 
will comprise three volumes. Vol. 1 includes much of the most im- 


portant historical matter, and is complete in itself. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





Perfected Sets of Periodicals. 


The use of Poole’s Index has made sets of periodicals an essential 
part of every library. Such sets ought to be absolutely perfect—text, 
titles, plates, and indexes. An imperfect set is a constant irritation to 
the reader and to the librarian. 

In buying, it is wiser to get from a responsible source sets guar- 
anteed to be complete, than to run the risk of getting an imperfect 
set because it appears to be cheaper. Time, worry, and money are . 
usualiy saved—in the long run—by buying perfect and solidly-bound 
sets. But it is-difficult to find perfect sets. Until recently, the only 
way to get them was to seize whatever partial sets turned up at sales, 
or in second-hand lists, and then spend years in filling gaps. 

Realizing that the increased use of periodicals was thus adding to 
the worries of library work, we have undertaken the hunting, collect- 
ing, perfecting, collating, and (if desired) the binding of long sets of 
periodicals, in order to save librarians all this detail, and to furnish 
them with sound and complete sets at reasonable prices. 

We offer our services in procuring sets of American or foreign 
periodicals and society publications of all classes. Anything serial is 
in our line. For regular customers we shall also be glad to try to fill 
deficiencies in the sets they already have. We carry a stock of over 
a hundred thousand volumes of magazines, and keep a staff of col- 
lators constantly at work, examining and perfecting sets. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 


CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 
15% Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer 


(Under Revision) 


Chapter 7—Reading room, Selecting peri- 
odicals, etc. 


A free reading room is generally 
opened in connection with the library, 
and often proves its most attractive 
and most popular feature. It should 
be comfortably furnished and scrupu- 
lously clean. As the room is for the 
use of all clean and orderly people, 
quiet should be maintained to give all 
a chance to read and study without in- 
terruption. There should be no signs 
commanding things, and the fewest 
possible—and they unobtrusive —re- 
questing things. Signs giving infor- 
mation helpful to readers are always 
permissible. The periodicals and papers 
should be in everyone’s hand. The 
general atmosphere of the place should 
be such as one would wish to have in 
his own home. 

The village library ought to preserve 
for reference a file of local papers, 


- and it seems proper for it to provide for 


public use a few dailies or weeklies 
from the nearest cities. Further than 
this in this direction it would not seem 
expedient to go; because if funds are 
limited, better work-can be done for 
the same money in other directions. 
The young people are the library’s 
most hopeful material. To them the 
librarian hopes to give, through books 
and journals, an added pleasure; and in 
them he hopes to awaken a taste for 
reading something—in time something 


good. To attract the children it will 
be wise to have on file a few juvenile 
journals and picture papers and illus- 
trated magazines. As to the standard 
and popular monthlies and quarterlies 
there seems to be no question. (See 
appendix—). They should be taken 
freely. The magazines furnish us with 
the best fiction, the best poetry, the 
best essays, the best discussions of all 
subjects old and new, and the latest 
science. It is a question if many a vil- 
lage library would not do more, vastly 
more, to stimulate the mental life of its 
community, and to broaden its views 
and sympathies, and to encourage 
study, if it diverted a far larger part 
of its income than it now does from 
books to weekly journals and popular 
and standard magazines. It is not yet 
fully impressed upon us that the thing 
the community needs is not a “li- 
brary’’—it may have a street lined with 
“libraries” and still dwell in the 
outer darkness—but contact with the 
printed page. Get this contact first, 
then,and let the well-rounded, students’ 
collection of books come on as it will. 

From 5 to 20 per cent can very 
often be saved on the cost of periodic- 
als by ordering them through a relia- 
ble subscription agency. (See appen- 
dix—). 

The custom is extending of taking 
extra numbers of the popular magazines 
and lending them as if they were books, 
though generally for a shorter period 
and without the privilege of renewal. 
When this is done, put each magazine 
ina binder made for the purpose, to 
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keep it clean and smooth, and to iden- 
tify it as library property. Similar 
binders are often put on the magazines 
which are placed in the reading rooms. 
(See appendix—). 

Complete volumes of the tnagazines 
are in great demand with the borrow- 
ing public. The magazine indexes now 
available will make useful to the stu- 
dent the smallest library’s supply of 
periodical literature. (See appen- 
dix—). 

In small reading rooms the periodi- 
cals that are supplied should be placed 
on tables where readers can consult 
them without application to the attend- 
ants. Files and racks for newspapers, 
special devices for holding illustrated 
journals, and other things of like nature, 
are to be found in great variety. (See 
appendix—. ) 

A careful record should be kept of 
each magazine ordered, of the date 
when ordered, the date when the sub- 
scription begins and expires, the price 
paid, the agency from which it is 
ordered, and the date of that agency’s 
receipted bill. Ifthe list of journals 
taken is small this record can be kept 
very conveniently in a blank book. If 
it is large and constantly growing or 
changing, it is best kept on cards, a 
card to each journal, and all alphabet- 
ically arranged. It saves much trouble 
when dealing with an agency to have 
subscriptions coincide with the calen- 
dar year, disregarding the volume ar- 
rangements of the publishers. 


Chapter 8—Buying books 


A good book for a library, speaking 
of the book as to its wearing qualities 
and as to the comfort of its users, is 
printed on paper which is thin and pli- 
able, but tough and opaque. Its type 
is not necessarily large, but is clear- 
cut and uniform, and set forth with ink 
that is black, not muddy. It is well 
bound, the book opening easily at any 
point. The threads in the back are 
strong and generously put in. The 
strings or tapes on to which it is sewn 
are stout, and are laced into the inside 
edges of the covers, or are strong 


enough to admit of a secure fastening 
with paste and paper. In ordering 
books of which several editions are on 
the market, specify the edition you 
wish. 

In giving your orders always try 
your local dealer first. If he cannot 
give you good terms, submit a copy of 
the list to several large book dealers, 


choosing those nearest your town, and. 


ask for their discounts. It is econom- 
ical, generally, to purchase all your 
books through one dealer, thus sav- 
ing letter writing, misunderstandings, 
freight, and general discomfort. 

Keep a record of all books ordered. 
The best form of record is on slips, 
using a separate slip for each book. 
These order slips should have on them 
the author’s surname, brief title, num- 
ber of volumes, abbreviated note of 
place, publisher, year if other than 
the current year, publisher’s price if 
known, and name of dealer. 

For transmitting the order to the 
book dealer, a list on sheets should be 
made from the order slips, arranged 
either by publishers or alphabetically 
by authors. This list should be written 
on one side of the paper only, with 
copying ink, and a letter-press copy 
taken. The books as received should 
be checked by this copy. 

Books will often be ordered at the 
request of interested persons. In such 
cases the name and address of the per- 
son asking for the book should be en- 
tered on the bottom of the order slip 
for that book. When the book comes 
and has been made ready for use, send 
a note to this person notifying him of 
the fact of its arrival. 

Do not be tempted by a large dis- 
count to give orders to irresponsible 
persons. A library should secure from 
25 to 35 per cent discount. Do not 
buy ordinary subscription books or 
books on the installment plan. Do not 
anticipate revenues, and do not spend 
all your money at once; if you do you 
will miss many a bargain, and have to 
go without books that are needed more 
than those you have bought. Buy good 
but not expensive editions. Do not 
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spend on a single costly work, of in- 
terest to few and seldom used by that 
few, a sum that would buy twenty or 
perhaps one hundred volumes that 
would be in constant and profitable 
use by many. Buy no book, unless by 
personal acquaintance, or upon com- 
petent and trustworthy testimony it is 
worth adding to your library. Do not 
feel that you must buy complete sets 
of an author; all the works of very 
few authors are worth having. Books 
for young people must be interesting. 
No amount of excellence in other 
directions will compensate for dull 
books. Do not trust too much to the 
second-hand dealer; his wares are often 
defective. Do not buy of a book ped- 
dler; in nine cases out of ten you can 
find better and cheaper books at the 
stores. A well selected and judi- 
ciously purchased library, with such 
works of reference as are needed, will 
cost, on an average, $1.25 a volume. 


Chapter 9—Accessioning books 


A careful record should be made of 
all books received. Use for this pur- 
pose what is called an accession book. 
This is a blank book, ruled and let- 
tered and numbered especially for li- 
brary invoices. (See appendix—). It 
is the library’s chief record, and should 
contain a complete history of every 
volume on its shelves. The items en- 
tered in the accession book concerning 
every volume in the library are com- 
monly the following: Date of entry; 
Accession number; Class number (re- 
ligion, sociology, etc.); Author; Title; 


‘ Place of publication and name of pub- 


lisher; Date of publication; Binding 
(cloth, leather, etc.); Size (octavo, 
quarto, etc.); Number of pages; Name 
of dealer from whom purchased; Cost; 
Remarks (maps, platés, etc.; books re- 
bound; magazines, etc. lost, worn out, 
replaced by another book, etc. 

Each volume of a set should have a 
separate accession number and a sep- 
arate entry. Each entry occupies a 
line; each line is numbered from one 
up to such a number as the library has 
volumes. The number of each line, 


called the accession number, is written 
on the back of the title page of the 
book described on that line. The ac- 
cession book is a life history of every 
book in the library. It forms such a 
record as any business-like person 
would wish to have of property en- 
trusted to his care. It is also a cata- 
log of all books in the library, and a 
useful catalog as long as the library 
is small. Never use an old accession 
number fora new book, even though 
the original book has disappeared fro.n 
the library. 

Record should be made of all books, 
pamphlets, reports, bulletins, maga- 
zines, etc., received by the library as 
gifts. Keep this record in a blank 
book, alphabetizing all gifts by the 
names of the givers, with dates of re- 
ceipt. Books given should appear on 
the accession register the same as 
books purchased. 


Chanter ro—Classifying 


The smallest public library should 
be classified and cataloged. This will 
make its resources available, and will 
prevent the confusion and waste of 
labor which are sure to come if sys- 
tematic treatment of the books is de- 
ferred. Get the best advice obtaina- 
ble; consider the library’s field and its 
possibilities of growth, and let the first 
work on the books be such as will 
never need to be done over. 

To classify books is to place them in 
groups, each group including, as nearly 
as may be, all the books treating of a 
given subject, for instance, geology; or 
all the books, on whatever subject, cast 
in a particular form—for instance, 
poetry; or all the books having to do 
with a particular period of time—for 
instance, the middle ages. Few books 
are devoted exclusively to one subject 
and belong absolutely in any one class. 
The classification of books must be 
a continual compromise. Its purpose 
is not accurately to classify all knowl- 
edge, this can’t be done; but simply to 
make the sources of information— 
books—more available. Any classifi- 
cation, if it gets the books on a given 
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subject side by side, and those on allied 
subjects near one another, is a good 
one. 

Books may be classified into groups 
in a catalog or list, yet themselves 
stand without order on the shelves. 
For convenience in getting for anyone 
all the books on a given subject, and 
especially for the help of those who 
are permitted to visit the shelves, all 
books should stand together in their 
appropriate classes. Each book, there- 
fore, should bear a mark which will 
tell in what class it belongs; distin- 
guish it from all other books in that 
class; show where it stands on the 
shelves among its fellows of the same 
class, and indicate which one it is of 
several possible copies of the same 
book. This mark can be used to desig- 
nate the book in all records of it, in- 
stead of the larger entry of its author 
and title. 

There are many classification sys- 
tems, with just as many different class- 
marks, or notations. (See appendix—.) 
Most of these systems can easily be 
adapted toasmall library. Choose one 
in common use, that you may take ad- 
vantage of the work of others in classi- 
fying your library. Don't try to devise 
a system of your own or to adapt or 
modify another’s. 

The books ina given group should 
stand on the shelves in the alphabetical 
order of their authors’ names. This 
result is best secured by adding to the 
class-mark of every book another mark, 
called an author-number, made up of 
the first letter of the author’s name and 
certain figures. Books bearing these 
author-numbers, if arranged first alpha- 
betically by the letters and then in the 
numerical order of the numbers follow- 
ing the letters, will always stand in 
the alphabetical order of the authors’ 
names. 

Many books can be very properly 
put in any one of several different 
classes. In which one a given book 
should be placed will often be decided 
by noting where other like books have 
been placed. Books by authors of the 
same name will often fall into the same 
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class, and to each of these a different 
author-number must be given. Every 
book in the library, as soon as it has 
been classified and has received its 
proper author-number, should be en- 
tered in a list in the order first of its 
class-number, next of its author- 
number. This list is called the shelf- 
list. It is commonly kept on sheets, 
but many practical librarians believe it 
best kept on cards. It is a catalog of 
all the books in the library arfanged in 
the order in which they stand on the 
shelves. It is a subject-index of the 
library. It is indispensable in the work 
of properly placing, class-numbering, 
and author-numbering new books. It 
is a list from which it is very easy to 
check over the library and learn what 
books are missing or out of place. It 
includes usually only the class and 
author-number, author’s name, brief 
title, and accession number. This last 
enables one to refer at once from the 
brief entry of a certain book in the 
shelf-list to the full information in the 
accession book. As soon as a book 
has received its class and author-num- 
bers, which together are sometimes 
called the “‘call-number,” as being the 
mark to be used by the public in call- 
ing for a book, these should be written 
in the accession book in a column left 
for the purpose on the line given up to 
the description of the book in hand. 
This enables one to refer at once from 
the accession entry of a given book to 
the shelf-list entry of the same book. 


Chapter 11—Cataloging 


After the books are accessioned, 
classified, author-numbered and shelf- 
listed, they should be cataloged. A 
catalog is a labor-saving device in li- 
brary work. .From it both reader and 
attendant can ascertain whether the 
library owns a certain book. By con- 
sulting the catalog for the class-num- 
ber, the book may be looked for in its 
proper place, thus often saving hunting 
through the shelves in several classes. 

On cards prepared for the purpose 
(See appendix—),a card for each book 
—and a book is a book although in 
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several volumes—write the author’s 
surname, given name if known, title, 
date of copyright, date of publication, 
call-number, and such other data as 
seem desirable. Arrange these cards 
alphabetically by authors’ names for an 
author catalog. This catalog will be in 
constant use in the purchasing of books, 
in classitying new purchases, etc., etc. 
By the call-number one can refer from 
any entry in it to the entry of the same 
book in the shelf-list. To make pos- 
sible a like reference to the accession 
book, write the accession number of 
each book on the back of the card on 
which it is entered. In making the 
catalog entries observe certain fixed 
rules of alphabetization, capitalization, 
punctuation, arrangement, etc. (See 
appendix—). Only by so doing can 
you secure uniformity of entry, neat- 
ness in work, and the greatest possible 
meaning from every note, however 
much abbreviated. 

Preserve this catalog with great care. 
It is the key to the records in shelf- 
list and accession book. In a small 
library careful patrons may very prop- 
erly use it. As soon as possible pre- 
pare for public use a duplicate of it, 
omitting all those entries in the orig- 
inal which are of use only to the libra- 
rian. 

The average reader more often re- 
members the titles of books than their 
authors. Add tothe author-list a title- 
list; a set of cards like the author 
cards, except that on each one the 
book’s title is entered first instead of 
its author. Arrange author and title- 
lists in one alphabetical series. 

As the use of the library for refer- 
ence work increases, the question will 
often be asked, has it any books on a 
certain subject ? Add to your author 
and title list a subject-list. Make this 
by writing a card for each book with 
the subject of which it treats the first 
word upon it. Arrange this also in the 
same alphabetical series with the other 
two. In some cases the book’s title 
and its subject will be identical; for 
example, geology and the life of an 
individual. For such books one card 


answers for title and subject. For fic- 
tion no subject card is necessary. On 
the other hand, many books have to do 
with more than one subject; a volume 
of essays, for example, or a group of 
biographical sketches. For such it is 
desirable to add to the subject-list by 
writing as many cards for each book as 
the importance of the several subjects 
therein and the space the author gives 
to them seem to demand. Each card 
will have for the first word of its entry 
the subject to which it refers, followed 
by the author and title of the book. 

Arrange these cards also alphabet- 
ically with all the others. Put on every 
card in the catalog the call-number 
of the book to which it refers. This 
catalog will tell at a glance if the li- 
brary has books (a) by a certain author; 
(6) of given title; (c) on a given sub- 
ject. These are the questions most 
often asked. 

There are many ways of keeping 
these cards. (See appendix—). They 
are extremely valuable, and expense 
should not be spared in providing for 
their safe keeping and handy use. Cer- 
tain modern variations of the card cat- 
alog system are justly in great favor. 
(See appendix—). 


Chapter 12—Preparing books for the shelves 


All books should be marked with the 
name of the library. This is generally 
done with a rubber stamp and violet or 
red ink pad. An embossing stamp 
makes a good and indelible mark. Type 
should be of moderate size and open 
faced. Mark books freely, to assure 
their being recognized as the library’s 
property wherever seen. Have some 
definite pages on which stamps always 
appear. Many use title page, fifty-first 
or one hundred and first, and the last 
page. This need not interfere with 
marking elsewhere. 

On the back of the book write the 
call-number. For this purpose use a 
tag or label. They can be had in sev- 
eral sizes. (See appendix—). Paste 
the label where it will mar the book 
least, as near the middle as possible. 
Labels stick better if the place where 
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they are to be pasted is moistened with 
a solution of ammonia and water, to re- 
move varnish or grease. After the call- 
number is written, varnish the label with 
a thin solution of shellac in alcohol. 
Labels put on in this way will keep 
clean, remain legible, and rarely come 
off. 

If a charging system using a pocket 
(See chapter—) is adopted, no book 
plate is needed. The pocket pasted on 
the inside on the front cover will have 
the name of the library on it. When 
books are classified the call-number is 
written with hard pencil on certain defi- 
nite selected pages. This.call-number 
should be written with ink on the pocket 
and book slip, which is kept in the 
pocket, or on the book-plate. It is 
advisable also to write the call-number 
in ink on some definite page bearing 
the library’s stamp. 

Books wear better if they are care- 
fully opened in a number of places 
before they are placed on the shelves. 
This makes the backs flexible and less 
likely to break with rough handling. 
In cutting the leaves be sure that the 
paper knife does its work to the very 
back edge of the top folds, and that it 
is never sharp enough to cut down into 
the leaves. 

The following is a list of things to 
be done before books are ready for use 
in a public library: 

1. Book notices and reviews (See 
appendix—) are read and the library’s 
needs and funds considered. 

2. Order slips are made out, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and compared 
for duplicates with catalog. 

3. Order list is made out, approved, 
and sent to dealer. 

4. Books arrive and are checked by 
the bill. 

5. Bill is checked for items and 
prices by order slips. 

6. Gifts when received are (a) prop- 
erly acknowledged; (4) entered in gift 
book; (c) marked with small gift-book 
plates (See appendix—), pasted inside 
front cover. 

7. Books are entered in accession 
book. 
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8. Books are stamped with library 
stamp. 

g. Books are opened to loosen bind- 
ing, and pages cut, if necessary. 

10. Pockets are pasted on the inside 
of front cover. 

11. Labels are put on back. 

12. Books are classified, author- 
numbered and call-numbered. 

13. Books are entered on shelf-list. 

14. Catalog cards are written—au- 
thor, title and subject. 

15. Bulletin lists of the books are 
made out for posting up and for news- 
papers. 

16. Call numbers are written on the 
labels, the pockets, and the book slips. 

17. Labels are varnished. 

18. The call-number of each book is 
entered in the proper place on the line 
which that book occupies in the acces- 
sion book. 

19. Books are placed on the library 
shelves for public use. 

20. Catalog cards, author, title, and 
subject, are arranged alphabetically in 
one series and distributed in catalog. 


Chapter 13—Binding 


Binding a book means not only cover- 
ing it, but preserving it. Good binding, 
even at a high price, educates the pub- 
lic taste and promotes a desire to pro- 
tect the library from injury and loss. 
Cheap binding degrades books and 
costs more in the end than good work. 
Keep in a bindery-book a record of each 
volume that the library binds or re- 
binds. (See appendix—). Enter in 
the bindery-book, consecutive bindery 
number, book number, author, title, 
binding to be used, date sent to bind- 
ery, date returned from bindery, and 
cost of binding. Books subject to much 
wear should be sewn on tapes, not on 
strings; should have cloth joints, tight 
backs, and a tough, flexible leather. 
Very few libraries can afford luxurious 
binding. Good material, strong sew- 
ing, and a moderate degree of skill and 
taste in finishing are all they can pay 
for. Learn to tell a substantial piece 
of work when you see it, and insist that 
you get such from your binder. 
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Many books will need repair. A few 
hours spent in the bindery, studying 
the methods of putting a book together, 
will be helpful, not only in the matter 
of securing good binding, but in the 
repairing of books that have gone to 
pieces. Mend and rebind your books 
the minute they seem to need it. Delay 
is the extravagant thing in this case. 
If you are slow in this matter, leaves 
and sections will be lost, and the wear 
the broken-backed volume is getting 
will soon remove a part of the fold at 
the back of the several sections, and 
make the whole book a hopeless wreck 
forever. 


Chapter 14—Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, 


Checking the library 


Save all pamphlets having to do with 
local history, and save also those of a 
general nature which promise ever to be 
of anyimportance. Ina small library, 
however, or in any library in which 
money for salaries is limited, and the 
work to be done is great in the regular 
matter of attending to the public, lend- 
ing books, etc., do not waste time in 
trying to arrange or catalog pamphlets. 
Simply let them accumulate. Bind at 
once only those that seem absolutely 
to demand it. In the history of almost 
any library the time will come when it 
will be possible to sort out pamphlets, 
arrange them properly, catalog such as 
are worth it, bind them singly or in 
groups, and incorporate them into the 
library. But any system of arrang- 
ing and sorting pamphlets which does 
anything more than very roughly tc 
-arrange and store them, which attempts 
to make them, without much labor, ac- 
cessible to the general public, is almost 
sure to be a failure. (See appendix—.) 
This is not true of pamphlets to which 
the public has not access. But pam- 
phlets not fully cataloged and not 
accessible to the public, are, no mat- 
ter how scientifically arranged, useless 
plunder. 
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Check the library over once a year. 
It is not necessary to close the library 
for this purpose. Take one depart- 
ment at a time and check it by the 
shelf-list. Make a careful list of all 
books missing. Check this list by the 
charging slips at the counter. For 
those still missing make a general but 
hasty search through the library. Go 
over each part of the library in this 
way. Then compile all lists of missing 
books into one list arranged in the order 
of their call-numbers. Once or twice 
a week for several months go over the 
library with this list, looking for miss- 
ing books. Even with access to the 
shelves and with great freedom in mat- 
ters of circulation, not many books 
will be found missing, under ordinary 
circumstances, at the end of a six 
months’ search. Such booksas are still 
missing at the end of any given period, 
together with those that have been dis- 
carded as worn out, and those that 
have been lost by borrowers, should be 
properly marked on the shelf-list, and 
should have an entry in the accession 
book, stating what has become of them. 
If they are not replaced, it will be ad- 
visable to withdraw the cards, repre- 
senting them from the card catalog, or 
to write on the cards the fact of with- 
drawal and the cause. 

The number reached on any date in 
accession book entries will not be the 
total number of books in the library at 
that date, if one volume, even, has been 
lost or withdrawn. To keep a record 
of the number of books in the library 
begin a withdrawal register. (See ap- 
pendix—.) Enter therein: Date of 
withdrawal; withdrawal number (con- 
secutive); accession number; call 
number; author; title; cause of with- 
drawal. Note the withdrawal number 
on the accession book whenever a book 
is withdrawn. Deducting the number 
of books on the withdrawal register 
from the number accessioned will at 
any time show the total number of 
volumes in the library. 
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American Library Association 
Eighteenth general conference 
Cleveland, U., September 1-4, 1896. 
Preliminary program 


Tuesday, September 1. Afternoon—In- 
spection of Cleveland libraries. 

Evening—First session. Hollenden 
hotel. No formal program. Members 
will renew old, and make new acquaint- 
ances. Preparations for the work of 
the conference. Rooms will be deco- 
rated with souvenirs of previous meet- 
ings. There will be an exhibit of li- 
brary appliances. 

Wednesday, September 2. 9 a. M.—-Sec- 
ond session. President’s address—John 
Cotton Dana, librarian public library, 
Denver, Col. Further arrangements 
for this session cannot be definitely 
announced at this time. The pro- 
gram will, however, include an _ his- 
torical sketch of the A. L. A. and its 
work; reports of library work in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago and Washing- 
ton, and a general discussion of needs 
and opportunities. Messrs Winsor, Put- 
nam, Hild, Billings, Green, Crunden, 
and others have been invited to address 
the conference. 

2:30 Pp. M.—Third session. Reports: 
Executive board; Meetings; Proposed 
European trip; Library primer; Treas- 
urer’s report; Necrology; Standing 
committees; Sections; Readers’ aids 
and guides—G: Iles, New York City. 
Gifts and bequests—Miss C. M. Hew- 
ins, librarian Hartford public library. 
Library exhibit at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion—Miss Alice B. Kroeger, librarian 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

Paper: Library exhibitions of pho- 
tographs and engravings, C. A. Cutter, 
librarian Forbes library, Northampton, 
Mass. 

It is proposed to have reports, as far 
as possible, printed and placed in mem- 
bers’ hands before the conference. An 
opportunity will be given for the dis- 
cussion of each. 

Evening—Reception by the Rowfant 
club. 

Thursday, September 3.9 A. Mi—Fourth 
session. Paper: Advertising a library— 


Libraries 


Miss L. E. Stearns, superintendent cir- 
culating department, public library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Paper: Library editions 
of popular fiction—C. R. Dudley, libra- 
rian city library, Denver, Col. 

10:30—Joint meeting of the A. L. A. 
and the Trustees section; C. C. Soule, 
president of the Trustees section, will 
preside. Many prominent library trus- 
tees have promised to be present. F. 
M. Crunden, librarian St Louis public 
library, will address the meeting on be- 
half of librarians. 

Afternoon—Fifth session. Cleveland 
afternoon in charge of local committee. 
Visit to the new Hatch library of Adel- 
bert college, the Woodland branch and 
the Miles Park branch of the Cleveland 
public library. Light refreshments will 
be served at the Miles Park branch. 

8 p. M.—Sixth session. Report of the 
committee on the A. L. A. Catalog sup- 
plement; Miss Mary L. Cutler, vice- 
director New York State library school, 
chairman. Discussion of a selected list 
of books. 

Friday, September 4. 9 A. M.—Seventh 
session. Paper: Relation of the book- 
seller to the librarian—Almon Burtch, 
of the library department of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Paper: ‘ Dos”— Miss 
Ellen M. Chandler, of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) library. This will call to mind the 
“Don’ts” presented by Miss Chandler 
at the Lake Placid conference. 

From 10 to 12:30 will be devoted es- 
pecially to matters of interest to young 
and inexperienced librarians. Those to 
whom subjects have been assigned will 
endeavor to answer all questions asked 
them. 

Library furniture, fixtures, and ap- 
pliances—C. A. Cutter, librarian Forbes 
library, Northampton, Mass. Selection 
of books, sources of information, adap- 
tation of books to community, class 
proportion—Miss Caroline M. Hewins, 
librarian public library, Hartford, Conn. 
Reading room and _ periodicals— Miss 
Hannah P. James, librarian Osterhout 
free library, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Acces- 
sioning, classifying and cataloging— 
W. I. Fletcher, librarian Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. Preparing books 
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for issue, and charging systems—Frank 
P. Hill, librarian public library, Newark, 
N. J. Reference books and reference 
work-—S. S. Green, librarian ‘public li- 
brary, Worcester, Mass. The librarian’s 
annual report—Miss Caroline H. Gar- 
land, librarian public library, Dover, 
N. H. 

2:30—Eighth session. Election of 
officers. Reports of special commit- 
tees. Meetings of sections and state 
associations. 

Evening—Annual A. L. A. dinner. 
Judge Hutchins, president of the board 
of trustees of the Cleveland public li- 
brary, will preside. 





At midnight, Friday night, the party 
will leave by steamer for Detroit. 
Breakfast will be furnished by the 
steamship company at 50c. each. The 
Detroit people have planned for a ride 
over the city and lunch at the pavilion 
in the park. At 3 p.m. will take the 
Star Line boat for Grande Pcinte, 
through St Clair Flats; fare not to 
exceed 50c.each. Dinner at the Grande 
Pointe Club house as guests of the club, 
and entertainment in the evening until 
the arrival of the Mackinaw steamer. 

Tuesday, September 8-—Ninth and final 
session, Mackinaw. Paper: The story 
of Mackinaw—Reuben G. Thwaites, 
secretary Wisconsin state historical so- 
ciety, Madison, Wis. 

Unfinished business. 

J.C. Dana, Pres. 
H. L. ELmMenporr, Sec. 


Cleveland notes.—With the exception 


‘of the first evening session, the Cleve- 


land meetings will be held in the hall 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hollenden hotei has been se- 
lected as headquarters. Rates $3 per 
day. Rooms may be engaged in ad- 
vance at this hotel, or at $2 at the For- 
est City hotel and other hotels conve- 


* nient to place of meeting, or in good 


boarding houses from $1 to $1.50 per 
day, by writing to W. H. Brett, librarian 
Cleveland public library, chairman of 
the local committee. 


One-and-a-third fare for the round 
trip, on the certificate plan, will be 
granted onall roads. Full information 
as to routes and rates will be given 
later. 


For the post-conference trip exceed- 
ingly low rates have been secured. 
From Cleveland to Mackinaw and re- 
turn $13. From Detroit to Mackinaw 
and return $10. One way rate from 
Cleveland to Mackinaw $8. One way 
rate from Detroit to Mackinaw $6. 
These figures include meals and berths 
on the steamer both ways. Stop-over 
allowed at Detroit. Return ticket good 
at any time. Hotel expenses on shore 
at Mackinaw will be $3 per day. 


To secure these very low rates it will 
be necessary to guarantee a certain 
number. All members who intend go- 
ing on the post-conference trip should 
immediately notify Mr W. H. Brett, 
Cleveland, O., or the secretary, H. L. 
Elmendorf, St Joseph, Mo. 


Final program. with itinerary and de- 
finite rates, will be published later. 


Library Meetings 


California.—The Central California li- 
brary association held its first meeting 
outside of San Francisco, in Alameda, 
April to. A large number of members 
was present from San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda, Sacramento, Stockton 
and California and Stanford universi- 
ties. Librarian J. C. Rowell, of Univer- 
sity of California, presided. 

The subject of the evening was Pul- 
pit, press, and public library as means 
of influencing public opinion and ele- 
vating humanity. Rev.G. R. Dodson, 
of the Alameda Unitarian church, spoke 
of the pulpit as a means of influence. 
He said that both press and library did 
good but different work. Reading pro- 
motes the sentiment of the brother- 
hood of man. Newspapers lift men 
above provincialism, make them citi- 
zens of the world by creating an inter- 
est in the thought, labor, and lives of 
other peoples. It is a great help to a 
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preacher to have his people read. Fi- 
nally the press, the pulpit, library and 
school are working for the same end— 
the education of humanity. Mr T. G. 
Daniels, of the Alameda Daily Argus, 
treated of the subject from the side of 
the press. He said that the press of to- 
day was the up-to-date cyclopedia. It 
is not only a vast mirror of society, but 
a compendium of science, philosophy 
and useful knowledge of the incidents 
and transactions that illustrate human 
life, and gives an insight into human 
nature. No other power has so strong 
an influence of restraint on wrong-do- 
ing asthe newspaper. Like every other 
profession it has its unworthy mem- 
bers, but the best examples of the mod- 
ern newspaper stand for morality, strive 
for enlightenment and progress. 

The next speaker, Ergo Majors of 
the Alameda high school, dealt with 
the library and its influence from the 
student’s view. Tracing its history 
and influence from an early period, he 
said in conclusion that text-books are 
necessarily abbreviated, and their sub- 
jects put into the smallest compass 
possible with clearness. The student’s 
range would be a narrow one if he were 
confined to their limited scope, but the 
public library throws open to him the 
best thoughts of the best minds of all 
the ages on any subject he may choose. 
D. J. Sullivan, superintendent of the 
city schools, said that if it were a ques- 
tion of closing the schools or closing 
the library it would be a difficult one to 
solve, for they are coérdinate in impor- 
tance. The meeting was full of inter- 
est and helpful to all present. The 
next meeting was announced to be held 
at Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco. 


Connecticut..—Connecticut Library As- 
sociation was held May 30,at the Young 
Men’s Institute, New Haven. 


Program. 

10:30 a. m.—Business. A Massa- 
chusetts library, by W. C. Stone, Spring- 
field, Mass., assistant in city library. 
Classification and cataloging of gov- 
ernment documents, by Anna G. Rock- 
well, librarian New Britain Institute; 


Adelaide Hasse, Washington, D. C., 
librarian Public Documents depart- 
ment. Extending a librarian’s influence 
and usefulness, by Tessa L. Kelso, New 
York. 

1:30 p. m.—Books relating to the his- 
tory of Connecticut, by Jonathan Trum- 
bull, librarian Norwich library. The 
line of exclusion, by Walter Learned, 
trustee New London P. L. New and 
old books—What to buy, by Caroline 
M. Hewins, librarian Hartford P. L., 
Willis K. Stetson (New Haven P. L.), 
president, Mary A. Richardson (New 
London P. L.), secretary. 


Denver.— An exhibition of the Century 
magazine's Napoleonic collection of 
original poster designs was held at the 
public library, Denver, May 17-21, 
from 9g a. m. to 9g p. m. each day. 
Through the courtesy of the publishers 
of the Bookleaf and of the Century Co., 
the exhibition was free to the public 
and was visited by thousands daily. 
The pictures are the work of the best 
French artists of today, and represent 
the highest types of modern artistic 
poster designing. The Denver library 
displayed its full strength in all it pos- 
sesses pertaining to art and art culture. 
The whole affair was delightful as well 
as instructive, and the expressions of 
admiration for the display were fre- 
quent and honest. The announcements 
of the exhibition sent out by the Den- 
ver public library were handsomely 
designed on Japanese fiber and were 
artistic gems in themselves. 


Massachusetts.—The library club held 
its spring meeting at Bridgewater by 
invitation of the trustees of the public 
library, April 8. The visiting classes of 
the New York State library school were 
present. The party were received at 
the public library by Miss Christian, 
the librarian, and others. The meeting 
was called to order by Pres. C. K. Bot- 
tin, and an address of welcome was 
made by Rev. T. F. Wright, pastor of 
the Swedenborgian church. 

. The public library in its relation to 
the social life of the community was 
discussed conversationally for two 
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sessions with much interest, nearly all 
present taking part. At the close of 
the morning session, the members were 
invited to a lunch in the parlors of the 
Central Congregational church, served 
by the ladies of the town. At the after- 
noon meeting, accounts were given of 
public receptions held at libraries in 
two towns. Much interest was aroused 
by these entertainments in the respect- 
ive places, and other libraries will try 
the experiment. Mr C. A. Cutter of 
Forbes library, Northampton, told of 
his exhibition of pictures at his library. 

The question of a club room in Bos- 
ton for the use of members visiting the 
city, etc., was considered, and commit- 
tee appointed to look into the matter. 

Having only one subject for the day’s 
discussion proved most satisfactory. 
The meeting was a social success as 
well as an inspiration for work. 

The next meeting of the Massachu- 
setts library club will be held in North- 
ampton on June 10, at the Forbes li- 
brary. The subject for the day is The 
coéperation of neighborhood libraries 
in the collecting and circulation of 
books. Mr John Shaw Billings, direc- 
tor of the New York consolidated li- 
braries, will be the guest of honor. Miss 
Nina E. Browne, of the Library Bureau, 
will give an explanation of her ht ten 
system. 


Milwaukee.—The Round Table of the 
Milwaukee public library held its meet- 
ing in the librarian’s office on the even- 
ing of May 16. Mr F. A. Hutchins, 


of the Wisconsin library commission, 


.talked for an hour on his personal ex- 


perience in distributing the Stout trav- 
eling Jibraries in Dunn county. This is 
a thinly settled county, containing but 
about 22,000 people outside the city of 
Menomonie. The 16 libraries, with 
which the experiment was started, have 
proven too few to satisfy the requests 
made for them, and the visit of Mr. 
Hutchins to Milwaukee was in accord- 
ance to Mr Stout’s wish that he should 
provide ten more libraries to supply 
the hunger for books among the 
people of Dunn county. The talk 


was very interesting as well as_help- 
ful. A very delightful lunch was 
served to the Round Table by Miss 
L. E. Stearns. 


Pennsylvania.—On Monday, May I1, 
the Pennsylvania Library Club helda 
meeting at Pittsburg, and on the previ- 
ous Saturday 37 members from Philadel- 
phia struggled for seats on the west side 
of the special car provided by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and settled them- 
selves to see the “Horse-shoe” which 
might possibly be visible in eight hours. 

The party included 14 members from 
the Central library of the Free library, 
4 from Wagner institute, 1 from Broad 
street branch, 2 from Frankford, 1 from 
Roxborough, 2 from West Philadel- 
phia, 1 each from Germantown, College 
settlement, and Apprentices, and 2 from 
the City institute. Mr Norris repre- 
sented the Library Bureau, and the rest 
were unattached, with the exception of 
an engaged couple. The scenery was 
novel to many and pleasing to all, and 
when some greedy member suggested 
lunch there was general surprise that 
half the journey had been accom- 
plished. Each of the 21 lunches pro- 
vided by the R. R.restaurant contained 
4 very green pickles, the attenuated 
limb of a doubtful towl, and a patented 
sandwich consisting of a layer of sole 
leather between two sheets of tin firmly 
soldered. At 80’clock the train reached 
Pittsburg, where Messrs Anderson and 
Stevenson were waiting to take the 
party to the Monongahela house. On 
Sunday afternoon most of the libra- 
rians wentto Highland park. Monday 
morning was spent in visiting the new 
library in Pittsburg, where catalogs, 
shelf-lists, charging system and books 
were scanned by the host of seekers 
after library truths. A very pleasant 
feature was an organ recital by Mr 
Archer in the Auditorium. The build- 
ing is for the most part well arranged, 
but the idea of having the staircase 
come up in the middle of the reference 
room might require some explanation. 
The desk arrangement in the circulat- 
ing department will require considerable 
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change when the circulation reaches 
1,000v. per day. It is interesting to 
hear that the trustees propose to es- 
tablish seven branch libraries, in which 
<2 gaan arrangement is to pre- 
vail. 

After going through the library, the 
visitors were driven through the parks 
on tally-hos, stopping to visit the 
beautiful horticultural gardens estab- 
lished by Mr Phipps. In the after- 
noon the Carnegie library in Alleghany 
was visited. This is a very healthy 
looking institution, and Mr Stevenson 
deserves great credit for the active 
work that is there going on. There is 
a large auditorium and an organ as in 
the other library, which takes up a great 
deal of valuable space and cuts off a 
great deal of light. The library is well 
located and well patronized. The first 
session of the meeting was held in the 
lecture-room, and was attended by 60 
librarians and assistants. The subject 
for discussion was Traveling libraries, 
and was opened by John Thomson of 
the Free library of Philadelphia, who 
described the efforts now being made 
to institute a system similar to that at 
the University of the state of N. Y. 
in connection with the Free library of 
Philadelphia. The system will soon be 
in working order as far as places 
around Philadelphia are concerned, but 
the more distant towns will have to 
wait for a state appropriation for which 
an application will be made at the next 
session of the legislature. 

Messrs. Anderson, Stevenson, and 
Montgomery and Miss Sperry, also 
spoke in favor of the plan, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to interest the 
trustees of the libraries throughout the 
stateinthe matter. After some routine 
business the club adjourned to meet 
at g o'clock at the Monongahela house. 
At g in the evening over 80 people at- 
tended the second session, which was 
opened by Mr Brett of the Cleveland 
public library on The librarian. Mr 
Brett’s paper was very much appreci- 
ated, andhe earned the hearty thanks of 
the club. The paper will be printed in 
the “Occasional Papers.” A reception 


to the visitors followed the meeting 
and a supper was served afterwards. 
On Tuesday the visitors were taken in 
a special car to Braddock, where the 
novel institution which contains pool- 
rooms, swimming pool, gymnasium, li- 
brary, lecture room and bowling alley 
is situated. Everything is in admir- 
able order, and one cannot help wish- 
ing success to this development of the 
working man’s club idea, although the 
library seems to be somewhat thrown 
in the background by the athletic and 
musical features. The party returned 
to Pittsburg in time to take dinner be- 
fore taking the 8:10 train for Philadel- 
phia. The trip was a most enjoyable 
one and the thanks of the club are due 
to Messrs. Anderson and Stevenson and 
to all the assistants in the libraries for 
their many attentions. 





Fiction Lists 
The lists of select fiction which the 
Massachusetts library club has been 
publishing have not proven a financial 
success, and the club has issued the fol- 
lowing circular: 


The cost of compilation and publication of 
the “ List of select fiction” during. its first year 
will be over $200. There are 135 paid sub- 
scriptions, yielding $33.75. The deficit is met 
by the Massachusetts library club from accu- 
mulated income. 

It is clearly impossible for the club to do 
this fora second year. It is therefore neces- 
sary 1o consider whether the “List” is of 
enough value to be continued for another year, 
and if so, how the cost shall be met. It has 
been suggested that some plan might be con- 
trived by which the libraries of the whole coun- 
try should share the expense. 

You are requested to answer the following 
questions : 

Do you base your purchases of fiction en- 
tirely upon this list ? 

Do you base your purchases in part upon 
the list ? 

If not, is the list of any other use to you? 

Is the list received soon enough after publi- 
cation of books to be of use? 

f a member of the Massachusetts library 
club, and therefore now receiving the list free, 
would you be willing to pay for a subscription 
for the coming year ? 

What suggestions can you give as to method 
of meeting cost ? 

Answers should be addressed to the secre- 
tary, Miss Nina E. Browne, Library Bureau, 
146 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Magazine Day— An Experiment 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine 


(Jas. Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 


Wei Ys) 


In a community where a library is a 
new institution, special efforts must be 
made to reveal the store of knowledge 
utterly unknown to the average resi- 
dent, who either has never been in the 
library, except on the opening day, or 
whose use extends only to the reading 
of fiction. 

Much can be done through the local 
papers in creating and keeping up an 
interest in the library, and in spreading 
abroad a knowledge of its good things, 
but it is almost impossible to ade- 
quately explain by this means the use 
of catalogs, indexes, and other aids. 
Such explanations may be read and un- 
derstood, but are soon forgotten unless 
they are put into actual practice. 

The possibilities of magazine litera- 
ture are perhaps least appreciated, and 
that it can be used to some purpose is 
almost unknown, at least that has been 
our experience. After trying various 
expedients, we adopted the following 
method to acquaint our patrons and 
others with the periodical literature on 
file at the library. 

Through the papers and by notices 
posted in the high school, it was made 
known that Fridays in October would 
be magazine days at the library. On 
these special days, copies of all our 
periodicals were arranged on tables in 
a quiet corner of the reference room. 
As the people came, singly or in groups, 
’ old or young, they were told in a con- 
versational way of the merits and ob- 
ject of the weeklies; in which current 
political news could best be found; in 
which news of the week, foreign news, 
reviews, editorials,etc. Then there was 
a word concerning the monthlies, the 
specialty of each, their editors, leading 
magazine writers and illustrators, any- 
thing that would interest, even a fact 
or two on the history and growth of 
magazines, both in general and partic- 
ular. 


An Experiment 51 

This made an easy transition to the 
most important part of magazine day, 
which was explaining how the mass of 
material in the bound files could be 
used. This explanation consisted in 
showing Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature with its supplements,—not 
forgetting, by way of preface, a word 
concerning Dr. Poole—the Annual 
literary indexes, and the monthly sub- 
ject index in Keview of Reviews, and 
demonstrating their use by several ex- 
amples. It was easilyand quickly done, 
and soon the learners were tracing ref- 
erences for themselves, fascinated by 
the new world of knowledge opened to 
them. 

We have been pleasantly rewarded 
for this effort in noticing that the 
young people have used certain week- 
lies systematically for essay material 
and current topic themes; and other 
readers have used them less for their 
amusement features and more for their 
general culture. 

Many have used the magazines and in- 
dexes for themselves — our bound mag- 
azines are in an alcove in the refer- 
ence room, and access is given to these 
shelves. Of course we did not reach 
all on these explanatory days, but we 
gained a working basis, which is ever 
increasing by individual instruction. 
This method was not adopted to free 
us from labor, but to help people to 
help themselves, and the use of the 
magazine alcove is ample proof that 
knowledge has charms, and that the 
store of information opened in a peri- 
odical index is an incentive to study 
and research. 
| These magazine days led to card-cata- 
log days; our dictionary card catalog is 
in the reference room, and we are 
thinking of having index days, for it is 
astonishing how few people understand 
the meaning and use of the simplest 
index. 
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THERE is only one solution of all so- 
cial problems —an increase in intelli- 
gence, a gradual education of the peo- 
ple. To this end newspapers are good. 
schools are good, pulpits are good, but 
they are all limited in their speech. 
Politics, policy, personalities, dogma, 
and doctrine,—these make limitation. 
The public library’is the broadest of 
teachers, one may almost say the only 
free teacher. It is the most liberal of 
schools, it is the only real people’s col- 
lege. It tells the whole story. It be- 
gins with the youngest, and when a man 
is old, it is still ready and able to in- 
struct him. It answers fair and true all 
who want to know, and it leads them 
to want to know. Asa factor for hap- 
piness, order, and prosperity in the 
community, consider the public library. 


THE recent success of the Ohio li- 
brary association in securing favorable 
legislation for the state, emphasizes 
again the importance of such bodies. 
In unionthereis strength. The real life 
of librarianship began with the organi- 
zation of the A. L. A.in 1876, and it has 
been extending both in power and use- 
fulness until nearly all the world has 


been touched by its influence. One of 
the most important works accomplished 
by state associations has been the for- 
mation of state library commissions. 
The work of these commissions is to es- 
tablish and maintain libraries, and to ad- 
vise in all matters pertaining to library 
government and administration. Mass- 
achusetts was the first to have a state 
library commission, and other states 
have followed, until now there are live, 
working library commissions in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Montana. Means toward 
securing them have been set in motion 
in Maine, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois and 
Colorado. On investigation it will be 
found that the best work, the most use- 
ful libraries, are found within the terri- 
tory having associations and commis- 
sions. Their work is not always heralded 
loudly, and is often, indeed, only shown 
by the results. Ohio has done a work 
in regard to library advancement of 
which all concerned may well be proud. 
The state library has been taken from 
political control, an act in itseif leading 
far along in the scale of improvement. 


MucH interest is growing ih the work 
recognized as a common interest by 
schools and libraries. School officials 
are coming tosee the fact that they owe 
a duty to the children in the matter of 
guiding their reading more than they 
have done heretofore. Librarians are 
beginning to see that their work for 
school children is not. done when they 
have handed them the books called for, 
and which for the most part have been 
chosen unaided. Just where the duty 
of the teacher ends on the one side and 
the duty of the librarian begins on the 
other, is the point that is creating a 
discussion, which it is most devoutly 
hoped will lead to a betterment of af- 
fairs for the children. Teachers have 
been saying, and justly so, that their 
school work proper is already as heavy 
as they can carry, and it is a greater 
drain than they can stand to give addi- 
tional time to outside reading. Libra- 
rians make the same plea, and while 
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both teachers and librarians, notwith- 
standing conditions, are doing a great 
deal to better the reading of the 
young people, they have not yet to 
any considerable extent worked to- 
gether. However, the National educa- 
tional association will discuss the or- 
ganization of a library section at its 
meeting at Buffalo in July. What will 
be done is a question. In the mean- 
time would it not be helpful in many 
ways to arrange for a school section of 
the A. L. A.? In view of the great in- 
terest now manifest in the subject in 
the school, would not the work of such 
a section throw helpful light on many 
problems that are at present hindering 
the work of both librarians and teach- 
ers in guiding the reading of school 
children of all ages? We would sug- 
gest a consideration of the question by 
the members of the A. L. A. as to its 
scope, timeliness, and value. 


Tue April number of Library Four- 
nal is one of the best numbers of that 
excellent library aid. It is a school 
number, and papers from both librari- 
ans and teachers appear, dealing with 
the relation and codperation between 
schools and libraries. It will be found 
helpful in suggestions for both. 


THE recent controversies in library 
boards concerning the duties and sala- 
ries of librarians, emphasizes the fact 
that the people, who are the owners of 
the public libraries, should give greater 
care to the selection of members of the 
library board. Inthe first place, such 
a board should be separate and distinct 
from other governing bodies, so that 
the library interests may receive the 
whole thought of the board, undisturbed 
by school or any other considerations. 
Then the library board should be made 
up of men chosen for their distinctive 
fitness for the place, of wide general 
knowledge, good business judgment, 
and an appreciation of the intellectual 
qualifications necessary in a library to 
meet the varied demands of the public. 
Matters in governing a library should 
be so conducted that there would be no 
room, as has happened in at least two 


large cities lately, for accusations of 
prejudice, ‘‘ getting even,” lack of ap- 
preciation of the worth of intellectual 
attainments, and politics. The effect is 
most disastrous to the least blame- 
worthy member concerned—namely, 
the library. Its reputation is damaged 
and its influence for good is lessened. 
Even if aroused public opinion stays 
the progress of contemplated action 
against the best interests of .a library, 
the interruption and excitement inci- 
dent to discussion are bad in their 
results. 


Wuat is true of the helpful spirit 
that grows out of large associations is 
no less true of associations of less pre- 
tention. Where there are five or more 
persons engaged in library work in the 
same locality, much good would come 
to all of them by periodical meetings 
to discuss some phase of library work. 
There is always the inevitable “library 
spirit” which descends wherever there 
are two or three gathered together in 
a professional way. The spirit of char- 
ity tor each other is sure to follow the 
first, and one discovers good qualities 
in the fellow-worker which might never 
have come to light in the ordinary rou- 
tine of daily work. Discussion ina log- 
ical, rational way of library problems, 
specially problems of technicalities, 
leads to a wider knowledge and a fuller 
appreciation of the dignity of the pro- 
fession. It also gives opportunity for 
talent and special aptitude to manifest 
themselves in a way which perhaps finds 
no opportunity in the special niche 
filled by the personinthe library. Oc- 
casions of promotions and advance- 
ment will thus be pointed out, which, 
though merited before, were unnoticed. 
These meetings will prevent narrow-- 
ness of vision on the part of an ambi- 
tious worker, and a fuller appreciation 
of the good in all the work will be fos- 
tered. 


Our subscription list shows the 
friendly spirit of the large libraries as 
well as the appreciative spirit of the 
small ones. There is still room for any 
number of names that may be sent. 
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School Library 


The following account is given by 
the principal of a school district in 
Denver (Col.), of the experiment of 
putting a library in the schoolroom 
under the care of a teacher: 


After some discussion, it was decided that 
the district should purchase a small library for 
every schoolroom. The selection was made 
only after careful consideration. There is now, 
or soon will be, in every schoolroom in the dis- 
trict, from the third grade up, a selection of 
fifty volumes of books appropriate to the pu- 
‘00 in each room. In the lower grades these 

ooks were selected with special reference to 
interesting the children and getting them into 
the habit of reading. Especial prominence 
was given to books having to do with people 
and things; stories and fairy tales were in- 
cluded. In the upper grades, books supple- 
menting the text-books formed a part of each 
set. The experiment has been on trial for 
about two years. It is an unquestionable suc- 
cess. The presence of the books leads teach- 
ers to familiarize themselves with literature for 
children, and perhaps to some extent leads 
them to do general reading. It affords occa- 
sion for a discussion of other things than those 
in the text-books, between teachers and chil- 
dren; it increases or arouses the interest of the 
child in books in general; it encourages the 
habit of reading. Each teacher manages her 
own library as she sees fit. The pupils are al- 
lowed to take the books home, and keep them 
for a few days or a week, or two weeks, as the 
rule may be; are allowed to use them during 
school hours under proper circumstances, and 
are referred to them in the course of recitation. 
Since these libraries have been introduced the 
teachers testify that there is an increase in 
reading, as shown by statistics, through at 
least part of the schools. 


Children’s Reading Rooms 


The following list of libraries, which 
give special attention to children’s 
needs, is for the convenience of those 
interested, who are requested to aid in 
completing it by sending additional 
information and notes of errors to Mel- 
vil Dewey, State library, Albany, N. Y.: 

Libraries having 
1. Separate room for children: 


Cambridge (Mass.) public library. 
Boston (Mass.) public library. (Just start- 


ing.) 
Brookline (Mass.) public library. (Room 
in basement.) 
2. Substitutes for separate rooms: 
Buffalo (N. Y.) public library. (Uses space 
behind delivery desk.) 


Cleveland (O.) public library. (Alcove re- 
served for children.) 

Lowell (Mass.), Middlesex mechanics’ as- 
sociation. (Juvenile section.) 

Medford (Mass.) public library. (Tables 
in delivery room set apart for chil- 


dren.) : 
Pawtucket (R. I.) free public library. (Ta-_ 


bles set apart.) 


3. Libraries proposing to have separate rooms: 

Pratt institute library, Brooklyn. (Will 
have separate room in new building.) 

Providence (R.I.) public library. (Will 
have separate room in new building.) 

Detroit (Mich.) public library. (Consider- 
ing separate room.) 

Carnegie library, Pittsburg. (Considering 
separate room.) 

Osterhout free library, Wilkes Barre. 
(Would like separate room.) 

Lynn (Mass.) public library. (Would like 
separate room.) 


Libraries Ready Made 


Charles Scribner's Sons have begun 
a new work. They have caused to be 
prepared, by competent hands, lists of 
books; one set of 300v. for young peo- 
ple, and one set each of 500v. and 1000v. 
of books adapted for the beginning of 
an ordinary public library, or of the 
average gentleman’s private collection. 
These lists are annotated briefly but 
aptly, arranged in classes, and hand- 
somely printed. They offer now to the 
public these libraries for $300, $500, 
$1,000 respectively, and include with 
each 1000 copies of the annotated list 
thereof. Would that knowledge of 
these books could go into every village 
and school district which is contemplat- 
ing the beginning of a library ! 

Scribner’s Sons are doing more than 
making these collections of books and 
printing these annotated lists. They 
are advertising the same widely, and 
persuading to the purchase of them 
wherever possible. This is in its basis 
a purely commercial enterprise; in its 
outcome it is a missionary enterprise 
of the best kind. It is encouraging for 
the librarian to see that the missionary 
work, which the A. L. A. has urged since 
its beginning, is work which a purely 
business, money-making institution can 
take up and carry on to its own gain. 
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Notes by the Way 


Teachers are busy people. Better 
than anyone else they know the needs 
of their work, and more good will be 
done for schools and libraries by cor- 
dially codperating with the plans of 
the teacher than in forcing upon the 
teachers plans of the librarian.—¥. F. 
Davies. 

A map printed on thin paper should 
be taken out and backed with muslin. 
Cut on the creases, so it will fold into 
original dimensions.—K. L. Sharp. 


A library serves the best ends when 
it is educative; not when it is merely a 
distributer of books..—A. M. Utley. 


In colleges where the departmental 
books form part of the general library, 
it is a good plan to have the appropria- 
tion for each department in the power 
of the director of the department. All 
requisitions for books from the teachers 
of each should pass through the hands 
of the director to the librarian.—&. ZL. 
Sharp. 


Thin, transparent celluloid, used as a 
covering for the labels on catalog cases, 
is a fine preventive against soiling by 
hands.—Univ. of Cal. library. 


If possible have a children’s depart- 
ment in your library, where their wants 
may be met apart from the crowd. At 
any rate, have a healthy, well-informed, 
sympathetic attendant for the children. 
—L. E. Stearns. 


It is a good plan to bind reading lists 
for children’s use on special days, in the 
school manual.—£. G. Browning. 


Do not give your reader more mate- 
rial than he wants. Find out how much 
of a subject a reader wants, and don’t 
give him a volume if a magazine article 
will meet his need.—G. Z. Wire. 


Study the needs of your constitu- 
ency. The interests of the community 
should influence the character of the 
books in the library, which in their turn 
should influence the character of the 
community.—Selected. 


Attendants who strive to master the 
details of their work, seizing opportu- 
nities for bettering the library service, 
will find a great relief from the idea of 
drudgery.—K. L. Sharp. 


Those who select books for the li- 
brary should take at least two of the 
strictly literary papers, which deal 
chiefly with the new books, and read 
them with care.—¥. C. Dana. 


The true librarian keeps always in 
advance of his community, and con- 
stantly educates it to make greater de- 
mands upon him.—F. M. Crunden. 


Persons taking books from a library 
usually wish to know one of three 
things: Has the library a book with a 
given title? What books has it by a 
given author? How many and what 
books has it on a given subject? It is 
the duty of the smallest library to fur- 
nish answers to all of these questions 
by means of some kind of catalog.—M. 
W. Plummer. 


Cultivate a sympathetic interest in 
your library staff. Remember your as- 
sistants are susceptible to influence, and 
will serve you better and the public best 
if you serve them well.—Selected. 


A few Sources of Help for those 
buying books for a library 





Literary. news.—Monthly eclectic re- 
view of current literature, ill. 28 Elm 
street, New York. $1 a year. 

Book news.—Monthly, descriptive. 
soc.avear. John Wanamaker. Phila- 
delphia. 

Book buyer--Monthly summary of 
American and foreign literature. $1a 
year. Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

Bookman.--Monthly. Review of lit- 
erary work $2a year. 5th Ave. and 
21st St. New York. 

Critic.—Weekly review of literature 
and art. $3 a year. 287 4th Ave., 
New York. 

Dial.—Semi-monthly journal of lit- 
erary criticism, discussion and informa- 
tion. $2 a year. 315 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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Pratt Institute Library Class in 
Boston 


Three days could hardly have been 
more full of interest and richer in ex- 
perience than those spent by the Pratt 
Institute Library Class during its recent 
visit to Boston. Our first visit was 
paid to the Library Bureau, where we 
were cordially greeted by Mr H. E. 
Davidson, the treasurer of the com- 
pany, and others of the force, and 
shown about the ample rooms, where 
every necessity, convenience, and lux- 
ury of library equipment is displayed— 
model stacks, various forms of catalog 
cases, desks and desk fittings, etc. We 
were next taken out to the factory, 
where we saw catalog cases, trays, and 
shelves in the process of construction, 
and watched with much interest the 
processes through which the large 
sheets of white paper passed until they 
were transformed into the white card, 
with red and blue rulings, so familiar to 
all cataloguers. From the factory we 
were escorted by our kind guides, Mr 
Davidson and Mr Parker, to the Bos- 
ton Book Company, on Beacon street, 
where we had been invited to lunch 
with the library school from Albany 
and the librarians of the vicinity. Mr 
C. C. Soule, the president of the com- 
pany, said in his address of welcome 
that the Boston Book Company is 
twentieth in size among the libraries of 
the country. We did full justice to the 
bountiful luncheon, and the ¢c%portu- 
nity of meeting the members of the 
Albany class was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Our next visit was to the Boston 
Athenzum, which was directly across 
the way. Mr Lane, the librarian, met 
us and took us to the trustees’ room, 
hung with pictures, surrounded with 
statuary, and containing about 1,200 
books from the library of Washington, 
at Mt Vernon. Mr Lane gave us a 
most suggestive talk about methods 
and work peculiar to the library. Noth- 
ing we saw or heard was more helpful 
or likely to be more fruitful than the 
hour we passed discussing their new 
plan for indexing illustrations in art 


books, their method of treating govern- 
ment documents, and their equally in- 
genious method of keeping track of 
continuations, annuals, transactions of 
societies, and the like. We then spent 
an hour going over the library, noting 
the famous Cutter classification, exam- 
ining their no less famous catalog, 
and visiting with especial interest the 
bindery, where we discovered that they 
bind almost everything in red morocco, 
which seemed to us the height of li- 
brary luxury. 

The class then scattered to their va- 
rious abiding places, to meet again in 
the evening at a reception given by Mr 
and Mrs Davidson to the Albany school, 
the members of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club, and our own party. The 
fatigue of the day was forgotten, and 
we were conscious only of the cordial 
hospitality of our hosts and their 
friends. 

Friday morning we met at the Par- 
ker House, and started for the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, where Mr C. W. 
Birtwell and Mr Pikering received us. 
We spent an hour discussing the home 
libraries that have been so successfully 
carried on in Boston. This was of es- 
pecial interest to the membérs of the 
Library Chapter of the Pratt Institute 
Neighborship association, and we re- 
ceived many suggestions that we hope 
to use in our own work. It was with 
difficulty we tore ourselves away from 
this interesting talk, but a morning at 
the Boston public library, the Mecca of 
our journey, was before us. We were 
shown over the building by Mr Her- 
bert Putnam, the librarian; Mr Whitney, 
the head cataloguer; Miss McGuffey, 
the head of the circulating department, 
and Mr Russell, the librarian’s assistant. 
Most interesting were the rooms de- 
voted to special collections, music, fine 
arts, etc., the magnificent reference 
room, Bates hall, the newspaper room 
where 250 papers from all nationalities 
and tongues are on file, the children’s 
room, large but already inadequate; the 
bindery, and the printing office, where 
the entries for the catalog, special lists, 
etc., are printed by linotype machines. 
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After this inspection we returned to 
the office, where Mr Putnam invited us 
to question him on whatever we wished 
to know about the library. In response 
to questions, he told of the relation of 
the library to the public schools, its 
codperation with the College settle- 
ment, and the connection between the 
library and its branches. Subjects of 
interest were inexhaustible, but time 
would not stay for us, and we left re- 
gretfully, and with many a lingering 
look behind us we crossed Copley 
square. The afternoon was spent at 
Cambridge, the Harvard library being 
the chief object of interest. Mr Justin 
Winsor spent an hour talking to us 
about the treasures of the library, Mr 
Tillinghast, the assistant librarian, ex- 
plained their methods of cataloging, 
ordering, etc., and then these gentle- 
men escorted us about, giving us a 
glimpse of their collections of rare and 
valuable books, mss., maps, etc. The 
day ended with a flying visit to the 
Cambridge public library, a very active, 
modern institution, evidently a power 
for good in the community which it 
serves with a refreshing absence of red 
tape and formalism. 

Saturday morning was spent at Wel- 
lesley college, inspecting the buildings 
as well as the library. 

One of the most gratifying and, toa 
New Yorker, surprising features of the 
trip, was the general interest shown in 
this visit of the library schools. The 
events of each day were chronicled in 
the papers. Library trustees and pub- 
lishers, as well as librarians, gave us 
cordial greeting, and we were enter- 


‘tained with most cordial hospitality. 


The party from Pratt institute returned 
on Saturday evening, weary but full of 
enthusiasm over the sights seen and 
the kindness experienced. 

JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE. 


Catalog Cards 


The Publishing section of the A. L. 
A. has in contemplation taking charge 
of the cataloging of current literature, 
a work heretofore done by the Library 
Bureau. This will, it is hoped, result in 
an advantage to the subscribers, as it 
is believed that the publishers will re- 
spond more promptly to the Publish- 
ing section, and enlarge the supply of 
books to be catalogued. The catalog- 
ing will still be carefully attended to,as 
it will probably be done at the Library 
school in Albany, under the supervision 
of an expert, and with all the biblio- 
graphical tools necessary at hand. The 
Library Bureau will still manufacture 
and print the cards, and will continue 
to supply them to subscribers. They 
hope by this new arrangement to more 
fully meet the wants of all the libraries 
than even they have done before. To 
ascertain the concensus of opinion, a 
circular has been sent to those inter- 
ested, asking the following questions: 

(1) Do you in general approve the 
plan? 

(2) What changes if any would you 
like to see incorporated in the service 
of printed cards, not including, how- 
ever, the privilege of selecting only 
such cards as you might wish, for that 
the Publishing section would probably 
be no more able to provide for than we 
have been? 

(3) Would you care to see any 
greater censorship shown in the selec- 
tion of books than has been shown by 
us? 

(4) Do you find the class-marks and 
reference catchwords on the lower mar- 
gin of the cards useful? Would the 
value of the cards as you use them be 
much diminished if these were omit- 
ted? 
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Comments on A. L. A. Primer 


Mr. C. C. Soule, trustee of the pub- 
lic library, Brookline, Mass., criticises 
chapter 3 of the Primer. He thinks it 
is far too vague, and that more than 
half of it might properly be distributed 
elsewhere, as pertaining rather to the 
general policy of the library. He calls 
attention to the presentation of the 
question of library trustees made at the 
Fabian conference in 1890, and asks, 
very properly, if his paper is not a good 
basis for the chapter on trustees. I 
have, at his suggestion, epitomized it 
for Pustic Lisprarigs as below. In 
my opinion Mr. Soule has much reason 
on his side. My thought in compiling 
the first draft of this trustees’ chapter 
was to prepare something which,— 
coming into the hands of the trustees 
as perhaps the first piece of library lit- 
erature they may ever have seen,— 
would give them a general idea of what 
the modern library should be. Mr. 
Soule’s paper can hardly be compressed 
into the space of the third chapter as it 
now stands. This chapter will, however, 
be modified in the light of Mr. Soule’s 
suggestion. GD. 

Library Trustees 


1. Size of the Board. The library 
board should be small, in small towns 
not over three members. In cities a 
larger board has two advantages: it can 
include men exceptionally learned in 
library science, and it can represent 
more thoroughly different sections of 
the town and different elements in the 
population. 

2. Term of office. The board should 
be divided into several groups, one 
group going out of office each year. It 
would be wise if no library trustee could 
hold office for more than three succes- 
sive terms of three years each. A li- 
brary can, under this plan, keep in close 
touch with popular needs and new ideas. 

3. Qualifications. The ideal qualifica- 
tions for a trustee of a public library — 
a fair education and love of books 
being taken for granted—are: sound 
character, good judgment, common 
sense, public spirit, capacity for work, 
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literary taste, representative fitness. 
Don’t assume that because a man has 
been prominent in political business or 
social circles he will make a good trus- 
tee. Capacity and willingness to work 
are more useful than a taste for litera- 
ture without practical qualities. Gen- 
eral culture and wide reading are gen- 
erally more serviceable to the public 
library than the knowledge of the spe- 
cialist or scholar. See that different 
sections of the town interests are repre- 
sented. Let neither politics nor reli- 
gion enter into the choice of trustees. 

4. Duties. The trustee of the public 
library is elected to preserve and 
extend the benefits of the library as 
the people’s university. He can learn li- 
brary science only by intelligent obser- 
vation and study. He should not hold 
his position unless he takes a lively 
interest in the library, attends trus- 
tees’ meetings, reads the library jour- 
nal, visits other libraries than his own, 
and keeps close watch of the tastes and 
requirements of his constituency. His 
duties include the care of funds, super- 
vision of expenditures, determination 
of the library’s policy, general direc- 
tion of choice and purchase of books, 
selection of librarian and” assistants, 
close watch of work done, and com- 
parison of the same with results reached 
in other libraries. 

A large board ordinarily transacts 
business through its chairman, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and one or more com- 
mittees. It is doubtful if the librarian 
should act as secretary of the board. 
The treasurer, if he holds the funds in 
his hands, should always be put under 
bonds. It is well to have as many com- 
mittees as can be actively employed in 
order to enlist the codperation of all 
the trustees. 

The executive committee should take 
charge of the daily work of the library, 
of purchases, and of the care of the 
building; they should carry their duties 
as far as possible without assuming too 
much of the responsibility which prop- 
erly belongs to the full board. It will 


be best to entrust the choice of books 
to a book committee appointed for that 
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purpose purely. The finance commit- 
tee should make and watch investments 
and see that purchases are made on 
most favorable terms. 

5. Relations with the lbrariax.—-The 
trustees are the responsible managers 
of the library; the librarian is their 
agent, appointed to carry out their 
wishes. If they have, however, a first- 
class librarian, the trustees ought to 
leave the management of the library 
practically to him, simply supplement- 
ing his ability without impeding it. 
They should leave to a librarian of 
good executive ability the selection, 
management, and dismissal of all as- 
sistants, the methods and details of li- 
brary work, and the initiative in the 
choice of books. A wise librarian the 
trustees may very properly take into 
their confidence, and invite his pres- 
ence at all meetings where his advice 
would be of service. 


To the Editor The outlines of the pro- 
posed A. L. A. Primer, given in PuBLic 
LIBRARIES for May, are for the most 
part commendable. I object, however, 
to the paragraph on local history, as 
inferentially discouraging a branch of 
our work which in my view is of con- 
siderable importance. ‘Material for 
old local history is almost useless lum- 
ber in the active, free public library,” is 
not advice which I think worthy of the 
general spirit of the Primer. We are 
elsewhere (p. 7) told that the local libra- 
rian ‘should have culture, scholarship 

. should keep always in advance of 
his community . . . should be a leader 
and a teacher ... the teacher of teach- 
ers.” The public library, then, is to stand 
for scholarship inthe community. I had 
always supposed that historical study 
was one branch of schciarship, and in- 
deed I note (p. 10) that the new libra- 
rian is expected to give up 13 per cent. 
of his space to history. Prof. John J. 
Halsey, in Zhe Dial for May |, tells us 
most truly: “American national history 
cannot be finally written until the field 
of the local life be thoroughly investi- 
gated and the material classified;” and 
Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, and every 
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one else of any note who has done 
original historical work, and expressed 
himself on the subject, blesses the local 
historian for having laid the founda- 
tions of the larger work. 

Now my contention is, that no one is 
so properly equipped to collect mate- 
rial for the local historian, the vriginal 
digger among historical roots, as the 
local librarian, the community’s offi- 
cially-paid scholar and literary worker. 
It surely will not add much to the reg- 
ular duties of the librarian, or materi- 
ally increase his expense account, if he 
be encouraged to collect local news- 
paper files, pamphlets, reports, and 
those literary odds and ends which re- 
fleet the spirit of the times far better 
than books can do, and, with true mis- 
sionary spirit, piously to lay them away 
for the local historian of the future. 

There is already existent among too 
many of us a notion that working upa 
circulation is the chief end of the pro- 
fession; any literature which does not 
help in this direction is apt to be flip- 
pantly alluded to as ‘‘useless lumber.” 
The A. L. A. Primer should not en- 
courage this book-stall attitude, so de- 
structive of the scholarly spirit. 

REvuBEN G. THWAITES. 

Madison, Wis., May 22, 1896. 


Certain work can modestly be done 
by the local librarian toward collecting. 
and preserving materials for local his- 
tory that will neither involve expense 
nor much labor, and this the young libra- 
rian should be instructed to do, and 
urged to do. Do not turn the public li- 
brary, which is chiefly to be considered 
as a branch of any live, everyday system 
of popular education, into a local anti- 
quarian society; but simply let it serve 
incidently as a picker-up of unconsid- 
ered trifles. A wide-awake, scholarly 
librarian will like his town, and delight 
in at least some study of its anteced- 
ents. And sucha librarian need not be 
a crank, but must needs be an enter- 
prising, wide-awake, appreciative stu- 
dent, who can scent the tastes and 
needs of posterity. 
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News from the Library Field 


The Ladies’ library association of 
Pekin (Ill.) has given its books and fix- 
tures to the city council, who will take 
the proper steps at once to organize the 
library as a free public institution. 


A question has arisen as to the legal- 
ity of defraying any part of the ex- 
penses of the Carnegie library out of 
the city funds of Pittsburg, and the 
payment of the share heretofore made 
by the city has been stopped, pending 
a decision by the courts. 


Calumet (Mich.) opened a free pub- 
lic iibrary May 1, with 3,500v. While 
provided for the use of the schools pri- 
marily, its books are at the service of 
the citizens of Calumet. The library 
rooms are centrally located and fitted 
up with the best of modern appliances, 
having steel shelving, a card dictionary 
catalog, and a condensed charging sys- 
tem. James James is librarian. 


Boston public library, although ex- 
tending its work in several new direc- 
tions, such as branch libraries, has a 
surplus from its expense fund for the 
past year. This speaks well for the 
management, which is said to give am- 
ple satisfaction in every direction. The 
trustees will have $225,000 for next 
year’s expenses. 


The Montecito (Cal.) library associa- 
tion has been organized, and the peo- 
ple are to soon have the benefit of a 
free library and reading room. 


The new library building, which is to 
go up at Madison, Wis., for the use of 
the university, will be one of the fin- 
est structures in the state. The entire 
cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. That portion that is to be 
built for the use of the State Historical 
society will be begun in July, and al- 
though the work must be slow until the 
full appropriation be made, it will not 
be stopped. The material will be light 
colored stone, and the exterior archi- 
tecture in the Ionic order of the Re- 
naissance. The main entrance is led up 
to bya balustrade terrace six feet high, 
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and the portal is three-arched. The 
first floor is divided ‘nto seminary, pack- 
ing and sorting rooms. On the second 
floor is the reading room, 50x70 feet, 
with accommodations for 300 readers. 
Opening upon its sides are newspaper 
and magazine rooms. The third floor 
will be used chiefly for a large lecture 
room. The building is so planned that 
it may be extended along its length if 
necessary. As the original, however, 
will be constructed with a capacity for 
600,000v., it is not believed an increase 
of space will be needed for many years. 
The building will be erected on the west 
portion of the campus. 


The State library ot New Hampshire 
is settled in its new building, and work 
has begun upon a comprehensive card 
catalog of the miscellaneous depart- 
ment. The Dewey classification will be 
adopted in the. arrangement of the 
books. 

The report from the Concord (N. H.) 
library shows a largely increased circu- 
lation. A card catalog of the library 
is nearing completion, under direction 
of Miss Blanchard. 


The Ohio library association took up 
at once, on organization last year, the 
subject of a state library commission. 
Mr R B. Hayes was appointed to draw 
up a bill which was championed in the 
legislature by Senator Garfield. The 
library association worked earnestly for 
the matter, and the bill has finally be- 
come a law. It provides for the ap- 
pointment of the commission by the 
governor, to consist of three members, 
for two, four, and six years. The mem- 
bers shall receive no pay, but they shall 
be allowed $1,000 for expenses and 
clerk hire. They shall manage the state 
library, and select the state librarian 
and assistants, with the consent of the 
governor. They shall furnish informa- 
tion as to the methods of starting libra- 
ries to anyone who seeks it. They shall 
control the exchange of documents 
with other states and the government. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Carr celebrated 
their tenth anniversary, May 13, 1896. 

















News from the Library Field 


The report of public libraries in New 
York for 1895 shows 4,392,999V. in the 
libraries of the state, an increase of 259,- 
621 in one year,and 541,054 in two years. 
The circulation of these books was 
4,156,744 in 1895, an increase of 537,566 
over 1894, and a gain of 1,020,142 over 
1893. 

Mrs L. M. Converse has resigned as 
city librarian of Council (N. H.) and 
Miss F. M. Sheldon was elected to fill 
the place. 


St Paul (Minn.) has been engaged 
for three months past in a vigorous ef- 
fort, by means of public meeting, ser- 
mons, petitions, newspaper articles, and 
individual expressions, to secure a new 
public library. The prospect of suc- 
cess is encouraging. 


The library established and main- 
tained for several years by the Woman’s 
literary club of St Peter ( Minn.) has 
been given to the city, and will be here- 
after open to the public as a free library. 


The sixth report of the Library com- 
mission of Massachusetts shows the 
number of towns in the state without 
public libraries has been reduced to 20. 
There are 3,139,637v. in the free libra- 
ries of the state, and 8,542 periodicals 
in the reading rooms. 


Westport (Kan.) is to have a public 
library from a fund which has been held 
by Kansas City, pending a long litiga- 
tion. The courts have finally estab- 
lished the claim of Westport to the 
money—$7,314—which will be used to 
buy books. 


The annual report of the Portland 
(Me.) public library shows, no. of books 
added the past year, 1,764; total no. in 
library, 41,583. 

Miss K. E. Sanborn, librarian of the 
Manchester (N. H.) public library, has 
successfully introduced the system of 
loaning books tothe schools. The sta- 
tistics from the first year show the re- 
sults to have been gratifying in the 
schools without in any way lessening 
the value of the library to the commu- 
nity. 
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Public library sentiment is growing 
steadily in Florida. Reports show li- 
brary movement of considerable inter- 
est in Palatka, Tampa, Maitland, and 
Fernandina. 


Loda (Ill.) has received from two of 
its citizens $3,500 with which to start a 
free public library. The Loda library 
association has already 7oov. and the 
prospect for its future is bright. 


Mrs William Whitney, of New York, 
has given the public library at Somers 
(Conn.) $500 to buy new books, and 
$300 for the building fund. 


The 43d annual report of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical society shows a library 
of 174,270v. It has a newspaper col- 
lection of 8,000v. 


The appropriation for the public li- 
brary of Gardiner (Me.) has been in- 
creased from $500 to $1,000. The pat- 
ronage of the library has more than 
doubled. 


Marion (O.) has started a new library 
which is proving helpful and popular. 
Gifts of books and pamphlets are aid- 
ing the regular growth. 


The Aguilar free library has opened 
its fourth branch in New York. The 
library was first opened in 1889, and 
has grown steadily since. During 1895 
the number of patrons was 255,000. The 
libraries of the Aguilar society are sus- 
tained partly by the city and partly by 
private funds. 


Miss Virginia Odor, a member of the 
library class of Armour institute, has 
taken a position in the Cleveland (O.) 
public library. 


Davenport (Ia.) public library’s an- 
nual report shows increased growth in 
the use of the institution. The num- 
ber of books drawn is 6,098, number of 
visitors 11,925. The library fee is $1 a 
year. 


The Durham (N.C.) public library 
board is assisted in its work by a la- 
dies’ auxiliary, who look after subscrip- 
tions, solicit aid, and plan for the fur- 
therance of the library cause. 
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Miss Mary Louise Davis, librarian of 
Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville 
(Tenn.), has been appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Pratt institute library, 
Brooklyn. 


The New York free circulating li- 
brary has very successfully codperated 
with the public schools of the city of 
New York during the past year. 
Many teachers have been won over to 
the cause, children’s reading has 
greatly improved and statistics show 
very satisfactory results. Any infor- 
mation regarding methods, etc., will be 
cheerfully furnished to all inquirers by 
Theresa Hitchler, cataloguer, 226 W. 
42d St., New York. 


A library building is to be erected at 
the Leland Stanford university at a 
cost of $150,000. 


The public library board at Geneva, 
(Ill.) is assisted in its work by a com- 
mittee from the Geneva improvement 
association. A recent report from the 
latter goes over the entire position of 
the library in the town, pointing out 
where it may increase its usefulness 
and commending where good work is 
in evidence; enumerates the duties of 
the community to the library in visit- 
ing, behavior, art loans, donations, ad- 
vertising and bequests. A strong plea 
is made for legislative action looking 
toward the election of women to the 
governing boards of libraries in the 
state. 


A recent report of Willard library, 
Evansville (Ind.), shows growth in the 
institution. Total number of books, 
21,743. Average circulation ina month, 
5,323. This is an endowed library, a 
gift to Evansville by Willard Carpen- 
ter in 1876 of $200,000, yielding an in- 
come sufficient to meet the present ex- 
penses of administration. 


Prof. Zella Allen Dixson, librarian 
of the University of Chicago, who has 
been spending some weeks in a tour 
through old Mexico and California, 
visiting libraries and making an ex- 
haustive study of their methods, has 
returned. The professor traveled over 


1000 miles and visited several hundred 
libraries, private as well as public col- 
lections, and has made a fine collection 
of library blanks and samples. 


Mr Joseph LeRoy Harrison, of the 
Providence Athenzum, has declined 
the appointment of librarian of the In- 
dianapolis public library. 

Miss Winifred A. Herron, of Endi- 
cott, Mass., began May 1 to classify 
and catalog the Newburyport (Mass.) 
public library in accordance with mod- 
ern methods. Miss Herron spent one 
year at the library school. 


Miss Elizabeth Van Hoevenberg, 
formerly in charge of the South Orange 
(N. J.) public library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Ferguson li- 
brary, Stamford (Conn.). 


The Vicksburg ( Miss.) library asso- 
ciation has obtained a charter and will 
proceed at once to improve the library 
which has lately been growing in favor 
with the citizens. Miss Letitia Mar- 
shall is librarian. 


Andrew Carnegie has purchased 
ground at Duquesne (Penn.) on which 
he will erect a free public library. 


The 6th annual report of the Minne- 
apolis public library notes improve- 
ment and increased usefulness. Dur- 
ing the year 11,197v. have been added, 
making a total of 83,531; the circula- 
tion has been 450,588v., an increase of 
22,000; number of cards issued was 
10,500. Free access to the shelves is 
proving eminently successful. The li- 
brary staff is highly commended. Four 
problems are mentioned as being per- 
plexing—the inaccessibility of the out- 
lying districts, transfers between li- 
brary and delivery stations, damage te 
books, and the demand for current 
novels of questionable character. 


At a meeting of the library board of 
Minneapolis, about three months ago, 
action was taken which cut off the cir- 
culation of periodicals by the library. 
The salaries of the library staff through- 
out were also reduced. The public at 
once entered an emphatic protest 
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against the action, and a series of peti- 
tions were presented to the board from 
the people of Minneapolis. At the 
May meeting of the board they re- 
stored the circulation of magazines, 
doubling the former number, restored 
the salaries to the former amount and 
increased the salary of Miss Gratia 
Countryman, assistant librarian, giving 
her also a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence. 


Woodsville (N. H.) public library 
recently had an entire day devoted to 
entertaining the public, beginning at 
5:30 a.m. with breakfast, and giving 
several other affairs throughout the 
day, ending in the evening with a mu- 
sical and social. The entire commu- 
nity responded and a good sum was 
realized for the library fund. 


A recent report shows the public li- 
brary of Beatrice (Neb.) is growing 
steadily. It was started in 1893 with a 
few books received from the W. C. T.U. 
It now has 2,900v. Mrs M. E. Abell 


is librarian. 


The Sarah Hall Hallock library of 
Milton (N. Y.) has outgrown its present 
quarters and is preparing to mave into 
larger quarters in another building. It 
will enlarge its accession list and adda 
regular daily supply of New York and 
Philadelphia papers. 


New Bedford (Mass.) library has 
adopted the two card system for the 
teachers in the public school. 


W. W. Bishop, librarian of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston (Ill.), will 
spend the summer in the college at 
Chautauqua as teacher of Greek. 


The historic courthouse of Kingston 
(R. I.) has been remodeled and fitted 
up for the library.- The new home is 
now open to the public, with plenty of 
room. 


The Ohio library commission has ap- 
pointed C. A. Galbreath, president of 
Mt Hope (O.) college, state librarian. 
Miss Alice Boardman, present assistant 
librarian, will retain her position, an 
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eminently proper thing, as Miss Board- 
man has been highly satisfactory in her 
work in the library. 


Miss A. M. Robertson has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Silsby library, 
Charleston (N. H.). 


The library at Rockford (Del.) has 
been made part of the Wilmington free 
library, and will be carried on as a 
branch of the latter, in charge of Miss 
Anna Sayers as librarian. 


The public library of Oconomowoc 
(Wis.) has received from E. C. Sim- 
mons of St Louis, who spends his sum- 
mers in Oconomowoc, $300 for buying 
books. 


A library association has been formed 
at Waukesha (Wis.), and a library will 
be started at once. Miss Fannie Ellis 
has been chosen librarian. 


Miss Cowles has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of Colorado Springs 
(Col.), and Miss Anna M. Rohl has 
been elected to the place. 


A library building, to cost trom $300,- 
600 to $500,000, has been offered to 
Princeton university; the giver with- 
holds his name. 


The F. Hopkinson Smith collection 
of water colors were on exhibition in 
the art gallery of Jas. Prendergast free 
library, Jamestown (N. Y.) May 11-25. 
Miss Hazeltine, librarian, reports the 
result as beneficial to the library, as 
many came there for the first time and 
expressed their delight and surprise at 
the store of good things of which they 
had not known before. 


The Barker library, at Fredonia 
(N. Y.), has been made free to the pub- 
lic, the open hours have been increased, 
and the salary of the librarian, Mrs. L. 
B. Greene, has been raised. 


Philadelphia city council’s commit- 
tee on finance reported favorably, May 
12, the item of $100,000 for a site for 
the Philadelphia free library. 


New Orleans is soon to have a new 
public library. 
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Nebraska City (Neb.) has purchased 
ground and will soon begin the erec- 
tion of a library building. 


Omaha (Neb.) public library board 
has begun a series of retrenchments by 
dismissing three of the library attend- 
ants and closing the library at 6 p. m., 
except Saturdays. 


The annual report of the St Louis 
(Mo.) public library shows 472,178v. is- 
sued for home use last year, a gain of 
29 per cent over the previous year. 
The total issue reached 688,942v. 


The Ohio senate confirmed the fol- 
lowing appointments to the state li- 
brary commission by Gov. Bushnell: 
R. B. Hays, J. F. McGrew, and C. A. 
Reynolds. 


Miss Elizabeth Shuey, of the Junior 
library class of Armour institute, has 
taken a position in the catalog depart- 
ment of the John Crerar library. 


The trustees of the Oakland (Cal.) 
public library have passed a resolution 
to close the reading rooms in the li- 
brary during June owing to a deficit in 
the public library funds. 


Alameda (Cal.) is to have a new li- 
brary building, paid for by subscrip- 
tions from the citizens. The branch 
libraries are proving so popular that it 
is necessary to extend the hours of 
keeping them open. 

Miss Mabel Marvin, of the library 
class at Armour institute, has been 
cataloging the medical library of Dr 
Byron Holmes, of Chicago. 


The public library of Evanston (III.) 
has been re-classified and cataloged. 
Dr G. E. Wire had charge of the work. 
Miss M. E. Lindsey, librarian, is work- 
ing hard to bring the material of the li- 
brary to the highest usefulness. They 
are looking forward to a new library 
building. 

Miss Tessa L. Kelso, formerly pub- 
lic librarian of Los Angeles (Cal.), is 
engaged by Chas. Scribner’s Sons to 
assist in putting in operation their new 
library plan. 


The new library building at Carlisle 
(Mass.) was dedicated on May 13. It 
is built of faced brick with granite 
trimmings, and is 60x40 feet in size. 
S. S. Green, of Worcester, delivered 
the dedicatory address. An appropri- 
ate program was carried out. 


The Detroit public library lately en- 
forced by legal process against a surety 
a claim of damages for injury to a book. 
Although the volume was returned and 
left at the library, it was not accepted 
as the injury amounted to a total de- 
struction ofthe book. The court estab- 
lished the precedent of allowing a fine 
of two cents a day, from the time the 
book was due to be returned to the 
date of the suit. The value of the book 
was one dollar; the fine amounted to 
over five dollars. To these were added 
the court costs, making a considerable 
penalty for failure to settle on the first 
demand. This action was taken on 
principle, and as a salutary lesson to 
whom it may concern. 


The library of the Detroit medical li- 
brary association has been turned over 
to the public library as an uncondi- 
tional gift, and Dr J. V. Becelaere, for- 
merly medical librarian, has been em- 
ployed to make an analytical card 
index of all the medical literature in 
the library, which now amounts to some 
5,000v. The Library Bureau steel 
shelving has been put in, as well as 
otner modern appliances, and the ad- 
dition to the public library is an impor- 
tant one. 

Work has begun at Michigan City 
(Ind.) on the library building, which 
is to be of Bedford stone and will cost 
$25,000. The first meeting of the li- 
brary association was held one year 
ago, and since that time $30,000 has 
been subscribed for the library building. 
It is expected that the library will be 
in its new quarters by the end of the 
year. 


Binghamton (N. Y.) Y.M.C. A. has a 
fine library of 5,000v. recently cata- 
loged by Miss Alice Tyler of the Pratt 
Institute training class. 
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Queries and Answers 


Q. 6. What style of catalog would 
you recommend for a Sunday-school 
library of 550Vv.? 

A. Acard list of authors and titles. 

Q. 7. What are the disadvantages of 
a ledger catalog of borrowers’ names? 

A. 1) It is impossible to change the 
order of accounts to alphabetic or any 
other to get at certain facts. 2) Pages 
when soiled cannot be replaced. 3) In 
course of time an active reader may 
have several library numbers which 
would tend to confusion. 4) But one 
person can use the ledger at a time. 

Q. 8. Of what practical value is a 
shelf-list ?. 

A. 1) It is an inventory of the li- 
brary and valuable for replacing books 
in case of fire or similar disaster. 2) It 
is a subject catalog of the library. 

Q.9. Why is a colon sometimes 
used after an initial in a person's name 
and sometimes a semicolon? 

A. Library abbreviations of fore- 
names are so written. The colon indi- 
cates an English, the semicolon a Ger- 


man, and an inverted semicolon a 
French name. E: Edward, E; Eduard, 
E! Edouard. 


Q. ro. Where is best place for book 
label, and should it be gummed before- 
hand ? 

A. The label placed about an inch 
from the bottom of the back gives a 
uniform appearance to the shelves what- 
ever the size of the books, and does not 
interfere with title or other printing. 
Ungummed labels do not curl nor 
* crack, and are widely used. 

Q. 11. What are indicators and where 
used ? 

A. An indicator is some contrivance 
whereby the reader can tell at a glance 
whether a book js in or out. It usually 
consists of a case of pigeon holes, each 
one representing a certain book and in 
which a reversible block is placed with 
different colors on the ends, one mean- 
ing that the book is in and the other 
that the book is out. They are used 
principally in England. 
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Extracts from Exchanges 


The Publishers’ weekly contains a no- 
tice of a public library series to be ed- 
ited by Dr Garnet of the British mu- 
seum, and published by George Allen, 
London: 


Among early volumes to appear will be “Li- 
brary management, cataloging and arrange- 
ment,” “Free library,” “Library architecture 
and appliances,” “ Prices of books,’’ “Books of 
the past—famous scribes, printers, etc.,” and 
“Great libraries and their heaiens.” 


The following are some of the ‘“Spe- 
cial lists on timely topics” that have 
appeared in the monthly bulletin of the 
New York free circulating library: 


Arbor day and May day........ April, 1896 
MCUMG us oecda. eels deasedcacve April, 1896 
Decoration Gay is... .6 66 cee ae May, 1896 
Easter and the Passover....... April, 1896 
Holiday season (Christmas and 

ING NORE) occ hvclck Setecs January, 1896 
Monroe doctrine.............. March, 1896 
Thanksgiving day........ December, 1895 
Turkey, Armenia and the 

Eastern question........ February, 1896 
EEE octane robin. Sans aia oie March, 1896 
Venezuela questicn........... March, 1896 


Washington’s birthday..... February, 1896 

The bulletin was first issued in No- 
vember, 1895, and may be had for five 
cents a copy on application to Theresa 
Hitchler, cataloguer, 226 West 42d St., 
New York city. 


One of the best library publications 
for librarians to read is the bulletin 
published by the Salem public library. 
Its comments on library work are al- 
ways helpful and have a point to them. 
Its list of new books forms a competent 
guide for adding to the order list. The 
reading lists are always on timely top- 
ics. The April number is no exception 
to the general trend. The reading 
lists, one on botany for children and 
another on collateral reading for the 
high school course in English, are re- 
printed in leaflet form for distribution 
in the Salem public schools. It is pub- 
lished by Gardiner M. Jones, librarian, 
and is distributed free. 


The April number of Lzbrary Fournal 
contained a supplement devoted en- 
tirely to library matters in Wisconsin. 
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It covers the entire field from the 
achievements and purposes of the older 
and larger libraries on through the sub- 
ject to the proposed traveling libraries 
for the rural districts. It has several 
fine cuts of Wisconsin libraries. 


The April number of Book Leaf has 
the following suggestion in it by J. C. 
Dana, regarding an index to good 
fiction: 


An index to good fiction would be an enter- 
taining and a useful thing. We have lists of 
historical fiction, like that of the public library 
of Boston, arranged by countries and periods. 
These are in many cases very helpful. We 
have the San Francisco public library catalog 
of English fiction, which covers not only the 
field of history, but, to some extent, many other 
subjects. If Mr Rudolph, of the Indexer, had 
n-ver done more for the library world than to 
compile this list, as I understand he did, he 
would deserve the thanks of librarians for many 
along day. We have an index of noted names 
of fiction, another most useful thing. Wehave 
W. M. Griswold’s Descriptive list of novels, 
having to do with American, English, Conti- 
nental life, etc., etc., most admirable in their 
way. The index, which I have in mind, is not 
like any of those I have mentioned, though it 
would in a measure embody some of the ideas 
contained in each of them. It is an index 
which would take one directly to the leading 
characters in fiction, whether they be creations 
of the authors or historical personages. It 
would take one directly to the great events of 
history which are set forth in good novels; to 
the descriptions in novels of famous bits of 
natural scenery; to famous psychological an- 
alyses; to discussions of social and religious 
questions, etc., etc. My ideais in part set forth 
in a recent article in the Zzbrary on the clas- 
sification of fiction; an article which, writ- 
ten half in jest and half in earnest, is full of 
bright and suggestive notions. No one busy 
librarian can compile this dictionary of fiction 
that I have in mind, and no librarian who is 
not busy is fit to compile it. But would it not 
be possible for a group of librarians, by coép- 
eration, to get up suchathing? Would it not 
be comparatively easy for such a group to 
agree on the books or authors that each one in 
the group should examine and index, and to 
agree also on the form of entries, and set to 
work? Why couid not the Novel club, of St 
Louis, to which Mr Crunden belongs, a club 
which has apparently enjoyed itself exceed- 
ingly in the study of fiction during recent 
years, take the initiative in this matter. and be 
the exchange center for all the work done by 
other librarians in the reading and indexing of 
good fiction? 


Summer Schools of Library Science 


A school of Library Science will be 
held at Madison, Wis., in connection 
with the University summer school, 
July 6 to August 14, 1896. The course 
will be adapted to the needs of librari- 
ans, assistants, and teachers. Methods 
of buying, accessioning, cataloging and 
lending books will be taught, with other 
details of library economy. Catalog- 
ing will be given special attention. 
Instruction will occupy three hours 
each day and from two to three hours 
of independent work will be expected 
of each student. The fee will be $15 
for the six weeks’ course. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained by addressing 
the director, Miss Katharine L. Sharp, 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Dr E. A. Birge, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., or Miss 
L. E. Stearns, Public Library, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Amherst summer school of library 
economy, July 6 to August 8. 

There are no special requirements 
for admission to this course, but appli- 
cants will be expected to have had 
a reasonably thorough education, ard 
to show some special aptitude for work 
among books. 

Instruction will be given daily (ex- 
cept Saturday) from 10 to I2a.m., in 
the form of lectures, in which the whole 
field of library work will be gone over. 
The class will be furnished with neces- 
sary blanks, etc., and required to go 
through with each process as it is 
described. The class will be con- 
ducted as one of beginners, no previous 
knowledge of library work being ex- 
pected. The class will also meet after- 
noons from 2 to 4 o'clock, for practice 
in various forms of library work, accord- 
ing to the needs of the different pupils. 

The fee for this course is $12. Special 
arrangements will be made to accom- 
modate any pupils who may wish to 
do more, or other work than that of 
the regular class, and additional tui- 
tion will be given at moderate rates. 
For further information address Wm. 
I. Fletcher, Amherst, Mass. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


QO” Library Department was organized many years ago, and 
its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
public, university, college, and school libraries. 

We make a special point of promptness and care in the execu- 
tion of orders entrusted to us, and we shall appreciate the priv- 
ilege of submitting prices, 

The great volume of our library business, and the immense 
stock which we carry, gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons, 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business, and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books, we shall gladly do it. 

We are very successful in picking up books out of print, or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure, and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business. 

We earnestly invite correspondence. 

A. C, McCLURG & CO,, 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers,- Importers-and Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
Il. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the;most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.’’ Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.”’ 

PPP PPPPP-PPPPP 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 
TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—V. Y. 7ribune. 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, | vol., half mor., $5.50. 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1895, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 
The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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CRCVVVVSCTSESTSUSTUESTUSUSSOTVUSUUVUUA 


— SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us 
before placing their orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and Eng- 
lish publishers are kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders 
with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books 
free of duty. 











A NEW PLAN! Of special interest to Librarians and 
those about to establish libraries. Send for catalogues and par- 
ticulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and 
endorsed by the various State Library Commissions and edu- 
cational officials. 


ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and 
rules of library, given with each Model Library. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for our general catalogue 
of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


LT HE BOOK BUYER... 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary 
affairs. 
rev EY Se oe hohe Da aD aaaaaarnarnananananananaaa. 


MODEL LIBRARIES : 
: 
: 
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L.B. PATENT 


STEEL STACK. 


WHY IT IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


This is the only system of shelving where the shelf is ABSOLUTELY 
ADJUSTABLE to any desired position. 

The uprights, brackets, or shelves are all INTERCHANGEABLE, and 
can be rearranged as changes in the library may necessitate. 

The construction of tie bars and uprights form a SUBSTANTIAL 
building construction which allows for additional floors when required. 

This shelving is more ECONOMICAL than wood shelving for small libra- 
ries; it never wears out; it never grows old; it can be taken out of the old 
room and set up in the new library at practically no expense. 

The L. B. Shelving is ORNAMENTAL without being expensive, having a 
richly designed bracket, exposed ends fitted with handsome pilasters, the 
capitals comprising a label-holder for class and case numbers and the con- 
necting bars forming an arch over the entrance to alcoves. It may be 
painted, finished in electroplate, or Bower-Barffed, as desired. . Opportu- 
nity is afforded for the best effects in highly ornamental work. 

Our close connection with the librarians of the country, together with 
our facilities for developing their ideas, enables us to keep UP TO DATE on 
all modern improvements. The underlying principle of this system permits 





such changes in detail without interfering with the general plans. 


Detail plans furnished to small libraries. 
Designs submitted for private residences and special libraries. 
Estimates furnished on Architect’s Plans. 


Manufactured by the WINSLOW BROS. CO., CHICAGO, for the 
Library Bureau 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON LONDON 
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iu. BB. PATENT STE. STA.CeE.. 


Some of the stacks furnished by the Library Bureau 
within the past year may be seen in 


Nebraska State University, Lincoln.Neb. University of New York Law Library, 


Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
Public Library, Leicester, Mass. American Surety Library, New York, 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo, N.Y. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Public Library, Calumet, Mich. 
Public Library, Columbus, Ohio. Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill. Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, Tl. 
D.C. Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Residence W. H. Bartlett, Evanston, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT AIDS IN SELECTING BOOKS 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES.... 


1. A Portrait Catalogue of all the Publications of volumes exhibited at the Chicago Exposition by the 
American Library Association. The great care and in- 


HovuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., with portraits ot fifty-three t 
telligence with which this Model Library was selected 








authors, forming a book of over 160 pages. — A ‘ : 

- ‘ end peculiar weight to the judgment and the selections 

2. A Classified List (in many cases with helpful 2 made. This Catalogue is specially commended for use 
descriptions and estimates by competent judges), inciud- in choosing books for small public libraries. 


ing ere ot aoe Bitte eens. Seen 
tion, Essays, Fiction, History, Household Law, Outdoor : : ‘ 
Books, Reotry, Politics and Sociology, Religion and The- 2 ;, 4: here cam ue of oy books included 
ology, Science, Travel, and Books for Young Folks. in the School Library Lists of several States. 

. A Descriptive Catalogue of the books from their 5. An IMustrated Descriptive Catalogue of their 
list Ttowseds 600) included in the Model Library of 5,oco ® Juvenile Books. 


The Bulletin of New Books published by the Firm will also be sent free to persons requesting it. 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY... 


50 VOLUMES BOUND IN HALF RUSSIA AT 
oe ee ee ae 50,60 AND 70 CENTS... . 


Every book a masterpiece and especially edited.for this library from a 
list chosen with the advice of prominent educators. sume. 





Nt DD eal at tt 
ALL VOLUMES IN PREPARATION; THE FOLLOWING TO:-BE PUBLISHED JUNE 6th: 
TS. 2 ; 
ANDERSEN'S Stories - - - ~- “""T%: || ssoumus: Autocrat éf the Breaktest-Table - “""Go 
COOPER’S Last of the Mohicans = - 70 || LAIIB’S Tales from Shakespeare = - 60 
FISKE’S War of Independence -~ - - 60 || SCOTT’S Ivanhoe - . - = = - 
= = - oO 


FRANKLIN’S Autobiograph = 50 || SCUDDER’S Washington - - 
GOLDSIMITH’S Vicar of Wakefield = - 50 I STOWE’S Uncle Tom’s Cabin - - = 70 


A descriptive circular of all the volumes of the RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY will be sent on application. 


All these Catalogues, except the Portrait Catalogue, are sent free on application. Persons desiring to start libraries, 
or to make additions to their libraries, are requested to address 


ELOUGELTON, MIFELIW g& CoO., 
4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 11 EAST 17TH ST., NEWYORK. 158 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 


The ‘“Stikeman” Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 
Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 
been adopted in the following libraries : 


MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Durham,N. H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted, Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy, N.Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RESIDENCE OF A, A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 


Lightness and Simplicity, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 


These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 





‘Correspondence Solicited.... 





MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1898. 


A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 


Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 
102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 





LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 
2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


‘ 


Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


1.—The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.—Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.—Shipments from London, Paris, and Leipzig are received every week, hence 
ican import: from London in 3 to 4 weeks; from Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to 5 weeks. a 

4.—Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

5.—Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly betore the eyes of the clerks. 

6.—A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.—Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 


8.—Periodicals are imported flat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 


JUST OUT: 
CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 








GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
810 Broadway, -NEW YORK. 
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-3 VERY thing 


in the line of 





Kindergarten 





® Literature.... 





Eo se 


Kindergarten Magazine Library... 


Of the six bound volumes of the Kindergarten 
Magazine, 


} The Kindergarten Magazine... 


Is a monthly text-book of child-nature study. 
It is the record-keeper of the new educa- 








Vols. I, II and III are completely exhausted. § 


A few single numbers only. 
Vol. IV, one volume in stock at $5. 


tion movement in the United States, Can- 
ada, England, Germany, and al! progress- 
ive school centers. 





Vols. V and VI, full stock, $3. 
Vol. VII, full stock, $3. 8 
Regular yearly subscription, $2.00. 


These volumes are bound in scarlet silk g 
cloth, ria mr Sag and contain excel- § 
> 
‘ 


da¢@D 


The Kindergarten Magazine... 


Is now in its eighth volume. Each current 
number constitutes a symposium program, 
which is devoted to the discussion of a 
special topic. These, t!.e important de- 
partments of all educational work, are 
presented from many and varied stand- 
points. There is help for the primary 
teacher, the parent, the kindergartner, the 
Sunday-schovol worker, the student of ped- 
agogy and child-nature. 





lent outlines of Practice work, Sunday-school 3 

work, Gifts and Occupations; rich in experi- ¢ 

ence and exhaustive discussions. The X7n- § 

dergarten Magazine does not repeat itself. ° 
de> 


Child-Garden of Story, Song, and Play... ? 





Bound Volumes I, II, III, limited number § 
only, each $2.00. 
Four hundred pages of juvenile kindergarten $ 
reading. 2 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO. 


166-170 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 
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THE NEW 
HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 








The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 











CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 











Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 








FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 








Send for Catalogue and specimen of “Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 





